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THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  1,  1899 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lectums,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot's  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

Tie  Coi  Sons  &  Bnclley  Co., 

70  HFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Church  Directory. 


**  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  DurriELD,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Coarse  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M. ;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhcrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24tb  Street. 

Maintains  .Vfadtson  Sqitare  C/turch  Htmue  and  Mixtrion,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Hcie  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  8.30  P.M.; Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  T  P.M. 


Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty.«eventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  338  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church, 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work 


Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury.  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  P/icIps  Settlement,  314  E^ast  35th  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Chnrcli, 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men’s  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 


Church  <>f  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Georges.  Webster,  Pastor. 
306  310  ^st  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H  Hoadley,  D.D,  Pastor, 
359  West  49th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Geohoe  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  E^st  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chattel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


West  Kiid  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  105th  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sanday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 


New  Y'ork  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.15  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M..  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunnay  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young  People’s  Meet¬ 
ing.  Wednesday.  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

LW  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  I.55th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M 
The  Choir  will  give  a  Recital  towards  the  fund  for  the 
renovation  of  the  chnrcli,  E'riday,  June  9. 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Cliureli. 

Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  9l8t  Street. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School  at  3  P.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  .TJd  Street. 

Services  at  II  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Emmanuel  Cliupel  of  ruiversity  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  Sctiool.  Saturday,  10  30  AM.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls;  Designing  for  Boys. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.4.5. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 


Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTUUES. 

Youno  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Elast  15th  Street,  'oetween  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tuealays  at  8  P.M. 


N.ATUK.AL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy  seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9  6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIKR.tKIES  AND  UEAUIXG  UOOM.S. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. —Lenox,  890  5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.- Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the.  Bowery ;  l.%  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  42d  Street:  351  West  13th  Street; 
18  Eiast  145th  Street ;  130  West  83d  Street ;  306  West  100th 
Street:  361  West  69th  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  815 
Eist  34th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Y'oung  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  E}ast  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-snp- 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M. daily  except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C  A..  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.'30  to  9.30  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Itoom  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Elast  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 
Water  Colors  rnd  Pastels. 

ScHAUs's  Free  Art  Gallery, 

304  Fifth  Avenue. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 

St.  Itartliolomew’s  Mission, 
311  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46tU  Street. 


St.  Rarnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  Elast  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Ekist  67th  Street. 

Riverside  .Yssoeiation, 

359  West  69th  .Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Gnarflian  Society  and  Home 
the  Friendless, 

29  East  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  East  15th  Street. 


College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Waysiflo  Day  Nursery. 

214-316  Ekist  30th  Street. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

Georoe  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (45,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
I>ass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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THE  MERCIFUL  AVENGER. 

Denis  Wortman  D.D. 

With  wrath  in  mercy  and  mercy  in  wrath 
Jehovah  crodleth  his  great  wide  swath 
Thro’  rank-grown  wrongs  to  carve  a  path 
To  the  freedoms  He  for  his  people  hath. 

Far  over  the  oceans  travelleth  He 
In  majesty  of  cannonry, 

And  by  strange  earthquakes  out  at  sea 
Lifts  islands  to  light  and  liberty. 

And  boastful  nations  of  ancient  fame 
That  thwart  his  wiil  He  sinks  to  shame. 

And— hinder  who  will,  ’tis  just  the  same. 

The  rights  of  Right  He  will  proclaim. 

When  He  arisetii  for  the  Right, 

Night  flames  etTiiigent  with  the  light. 

And  weakness  grows  to  a  terrible  might, 

And  the  Unite  smacks  of  the  infinite. 

But  the  years  are  weary  with  wear  and  tear. 

Of  bootless  Imttles  everywhere ; 

Good  God  !  how  bold  be  we  who  dare 
Thy  judgments  just !  O  Lord,  us  spare  I 

O  happy  the  people  tliat  glad  obey. 

And  perish  they  that  say  Him  nay ! 

Land,  land  of  our  love,  his  mercy  pray. 

Make  sure  thou  follow  Him  straightway ! 

Nay,  let  not  men  with  men  contend. 

But  men  for  men,  like  friend  for  friend. 

And  down  to  Hell  send  hell,  and  bend 
Their  wrath  to  ruth— world  without  end  ! 

E’en  now,  high  up  the  spires  of  time 
The  wakeful  watchers  eager  climb  1 
Hark  1  how  the  bells  in  rapture-rhyme, 

Chime  out  Ixive’s  Victories  sublime  ! 

SArGERTIES-ON-Hul>SON,  N,  Y. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  Filipino  Commissioners  have  left  Manila, 
after  professing  themselves  pleased  with  the 
treatment  given  them  and  the  terms  offered. 
President  Schnrman  is  optimistic  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  negotiation.  He  believes  the 
scheme  of  government  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Commission  will  be  adopted.  In  the 
meanwhile  hard  fighting  continues.  General 
Lawton  has  just  fini.shed  a  remarkable  expedi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  marched  122  miles  in  twenty 
days,  captured  twenty-eight  towns,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  rice. 
In  the  twenty-two  fights  of  this  campaign  four 
hundred  insurgents  were  killed  and  double  that 
number  wounded,  while  the  Americans  lost 
but  six  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  General 
MacArthur  favors  enlisting  the  Macabebees,  a 
native  tribe  which  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  giving  our  troops  information  as  to  the 
country  and  positions  of  the  enemy.  He  would 
experiment  with  one  hundred  of  them  as 
scouts,  and  enlist  more  if  they  proved  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Government  continues  forwarding 
supplies  and  men.  Among  the  transports  sent 
out  lately  is  the  Sherman,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  May  23,  with  eighteen  hundred 
men.  Col.  Fred  Grant  is  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  _ 

News  from  Samoa  is  satisfactory.  The  crisis 
in  affairs  is  believed  to  have  passed.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  treaty  powers  have  ar¬ 
rived  and  begun  work.  Although  their  delib¬ 
erations  are  kept  secret  there  are  persistent 


rumors  that  they  will  approve  the  course  of 
Admiral  Eautz.  One  of  their  first  actions 
will  probably  be  to  provide  for  disarming  the 
natives  of  both  factions.  It  is  understood  that 
Mataafa  will  obey  the  unanimous  order  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  Malietoans  are  openly 
defiant.  What  seems  practically  assured  is  that 
peace  will  be  maintained  and  a  modus  vivendi 
established.  Whether  the  present  tripartite 
system  will  ever  be  replaced  with  a  better  one 
is  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  in  the  future. 

Despite  the  belief  of  Governor  General  Brooke 
that  the  Cuban  soldiers  would  gladly  accept 
the  money  alloted  them  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  give  up  their  arms,  the  distri¬ 
bution  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.  Cuban 
officers  and  politicians  aided  by  the  local  news¬ 
papers  are  counseling  the  soldiers  “not  to  part 
with  honor  for  $76 ; ’  ’  and  it  is  evident  that 
their  words  have  had  some  effect.  In  Havana 
but  seven  men  claimed  the  payment  on  the 
first  day  of  distribution  and  other  provinces 
seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  course.  While 
a  comparatively  unimportant  occurrence,  it 
shows  that  there  exists  among  the  Cubans  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  discontent  towards 
our  Government  which  political  agitators  might 
foment  into  open  enmity. 

China  is  still  granting  valuable  railway  con¬ 
cessions  to  foreign  powers.  The  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  slow  to  urge  her  demands  for  a 
line  connecting  the  Manchurian  Railroad  with 
Pekin ;  and  it  seems  apparent  that  it  will  secure 
this  important  concession.  The  imperial  edict 
sanctioning  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Tien  Tsin  to  Chin  Kiang  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  German  Government. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  railway, 
constructed  by  an  Anglo-German  Syndicate, 
will  connect  the  mouth  of  the  Yang  Tse  Kiang 
with  Tien  Tsin,  the  treaty  port  nearest  Pekin, 
and  from  whch  it  will  be  but  a  step  to  the 
Imperial  City  itself.  So  we  shall  probably 
shortly  see  Russia  meeting  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  at  China’s  capital. 

The  Dreyfus  case  has  reached  an  important 
point.  The  report  in  favor  of  revision  was 
read  by  M.  Ballot-Beanpre  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  a  crowded  audience,  the  public 
being  admitted  by  ticket.  After  retiring  for 
deliberation,  the  Court  decided  on  a  retrial 
by  court  martial.  This  is  what  Mme  Dreyfus 
has  been  pleading  for.  It  is  said  that  the 
retrial  will  take  place  in  a  garrison  town  at 
some  distance  from  Paris. 


The  Nationalists  of  France  have  attempted  to 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  people  by  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  government  as  to  its  treat- 
meat  of  General  Gallieni,  Governor  General  of 
Madagascar  and  Commander- in -Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  This  General  has  been 
honored  with  a  medal,  and  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Colonial  Office,  but  on  his  recent 
arrival  in  Paris  he  was  received  at  the  Paris 
railway  station  by  only  a  group  of  his  personal 
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friends,  with  no  representative  of  government. 
The  Nationalists,  who  desired  a  popular  uprising- 
under  cover  of  an  ovation  to  the  hero,  are  much 
disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  General  Gallieni  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
Major  Marchand,  who  hearing  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  and  grand  reception  prepared  in  his 
honor  and  with  the  same  design,  wrote  his 
father  that  “his  sword  belonged  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  would  never  dishonor  it  by  playing 
the  game  of  a  few  factious  individuals.  ’  ’  The 
police  of  Paris,  however,  are  prepared  for 
trouble  somewhat  like  the  Boulanger  affair. 
The  plain  utterances  of  the  patriotic  soldier 
ought  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  enemies  of  justice- 

The  more  notable  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  were  presented  to  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  on  Thursday  last,  and  received  from  her 
a  cordial  welome  to  The  Hague.  The  young 
Queen  wore  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Catherine  set  with  diamonds,  a  present  from 
the  Tzar  received  that  afternoon.  Of  the  three 
plans  for  arbitration  submitted  by  Russia, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
American  scheme  is  the  most  simple  and  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  some  other 
powers  consider  it  the  most  practical.  All  its 
details  are  not  yet  elaborated,  however. 
Russia,  France  and  Germany  preferred  the 
Russian  scheme.  The  first  two  are  open  to 
conviction  and  it  is  believed  that  even  the  Ger¬ 
man  representatives  will  be  won  over  to  the 
views  of  the  Americans. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Italian  Ministry 
took  place  on  the  25th  ultimo.  Premier  Pelloux 
announced  that  negotiations  with  China  would 
be  resumed  with  regard  to  the  desired  station 
at  San  Mnn  Bay.  President  Zanardelli  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  reconsider  his 
resignation,  and  the  vote  which  followed 
showed  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  voices  in 
favor  of  the  government  against  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  against  it— a  larger  majority 
than  was  expected. 

Emilio  Castelar,  the  great  republican  states¬ 
man,  patriot  and  scholar,  passed  away  on  the 
23th  instant,  at  Pueblo,  Murcia,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  his  health  during  the  past  winter. 
He  had  been  feeling  better  bnt  was  suddenly 
taken  with  a  chill  and  followed  by  an  attack  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  from  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  rally.  He  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  the  past  five  years.  All  Spain  mourns 
her  generous  son,  who  would  not  gain  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.  She  now  desires 
to  pay  him  the  last  honors,  sending  a  guard  of 
gendarmes  to  accompany  his  remains  to 
Madrid.  All  the  stations  along  the  route 
showed  tokens  of  respect  and  mourning.  The 
Queen  and  Cabinet  sent  tokens  of  sympathy  to 
his  family.  President  McKinley  telegraphed 
our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer,  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  at  the  funeral.  Mme  Castelar,  how¬ 
ever,  declines  the  honor  of  a  State  funeral,  her 
dignity  having  been  wounded  by  the  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  her  husband’s  “honest 
poverty.  ’  ’ 
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The  special  session  of  the  Legislature  has 
ended.  Among  several  bills  passed  was  one 
appropriating  175,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
celebration  of  the  return  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
who  is  expected  to  arrive  about  October  first. 
The  most  important  action  was  the  passing  of 
the  New  Franchise  Tax  Act.  This  bill  is  an 
elaborate  one,  and  is  fully  approved  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  remarkable  innovation 
in  taxation  practice,  authorizing  as  it  does 
the  taxation  of  local  franchises,  and  at  first 
glance  it  seems  strange  that  so  radical  an  act 
was  supported  by  the  most  conservative  party 
in  the  State.  The  authority  to  value  the  fran¬ 
chises  to  be  taxed  is  given  to  the  State  Tax 
Commissioners.  Their  task  of  estimating  such 
values  will  not  be  a  simple  one. 

The  Buffalo  dock  strike  has  ended.  Through 
the  excellent  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  was  effected.  Work  on  the  docks  is  pro¬ 
gressing  now  as  it  did  before  the  strike,  much 
to  the  relief  of  all  parties  interested. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  the  most  famous  woman 
artist  of  our  time,  died  at  her  home  in 
Fontainebleau  on  May  twenty-sixth,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years.  This  great  artist 
had  of  late  ceased  to  paint,  but  not  to  study 
the  animals  she  loved  and  kept  near  her  com¬ 
fortable  but  simple  cottage.  One  of  her  best 
and  best  known  paintings,  “The  Horse  Fair,’’ 
has  been  for  some  time  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  this  city. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  appropriated  |500,  - 
000  for  preliminary  work  on  the  new  public 
library,  Astor,  Tilden  and  Lenox  foundation, 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
reservoir  at  Forty-second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue.  Part  of  the  money  will  be  used  to 
tear  down  the  reservoir.  The  balance  will  be 
spent  on  surveys  and  sub-grade  foundations. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
$2,500,000.  _ 

A  PLEASANT  RUN  TO  MONTREAL. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  citizens  of  Montreal  may  reasonably 
claim  that  next  to  Washington  theirs  is  about 
the  most  picturesque  city  on  this  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  Nature  has  kindly  given  a 
noble  mountain  as  a  background,  and  rolled 
the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other  side  as 
a  frontispiece.  When  the  French  explorer, 
Jacques  Cartier,  first  landed  there  in  October, 
1535,  he  found  only  an  Indian  settlement  of 
fifty  cabins;  and  it  was  not  until  1611  that 
Champlain  started  a  small  trading-post  there 
for  dealing  in  furs.  In  1642  Maisonneuve 
founded  the  city  which  is  now  the  commercial 
capital  of  Canada,  and  contains  320,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  French  Catholics  still  make  nearly 
one -half  of  the  population. 

My  errand  to  Montreal  last  week  was  to  at¬ 
tend  a  banquet  given  by  the  merchants  and 
bankers  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Daniel  A. 
Budge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  For  twenty-five  years 
Mr.  Budge  has  performed  his  duties  with  such 
skill  and  spiritual  energy  that  he  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  model  Secretary  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  The  business  men  of  Montreal  in 
return  for  his  splendid  services  honored  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  presenting  him  a 
silver  testimonial,  and  giving  him  a  grand 
banquet  in  the  Association  Hall. 

My  companions  on  the  journey  were  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Morse,  the  veteran  manager  of  the 
International  Committee’s  affairs,  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Mott,  the  leader  of  the  Students’ 
Volunteer  Movement.  The  old  route  to  Mon¬ 
treal  was  either  by  steamer  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  or  by  the  “Delaware  and  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany’s’’  railway  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake. 


Within  a  few  years  the  “New  York  Central’’ 
has  run  a  railroad  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  Adirondacks  from  Utica  to  Malone,  and 
thence  on  to  Montreal.  It  was  a  bold  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  repaid  for  hewing  their  way  through 
an  uninhabited  forest;  but  they  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  who  enjoy  the  glories  of  wild 
mountain  scenery. 

We  left  New  York  at  7.30  by  the  night  ex¬ 
press  train,  and  when  we  awoke  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  6  o’clock  we  were  at  the  Lake  Clear 
station,  whence  a  short  branch  road  leads  over 
to  Lake  Placid.  We  soon  came  to  the  new 
Sanitarium  buildings  of  “Paul  Smith’s,’’  and 
from  there  on  we  were  in  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  part  of  the  road.  It  was  refreshing 
to  see  a  genuine  log  cabin  again,  such  as  I 
remembered  in  my  boyhood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cayuga  Lake.  For  miles  we  ran  through 
the  primitive  hemlock  forests,  and  close  by  the 
most  picturesque  lakes.  By  one  of  these— 
“Eushanqua, ’’  a  hotel  for  fishermen  and 
hunters  has  been  already  built.  Then  we  came 
to  Loon  Lake,  once  a  famous  resort  for  the 
Nimrods  in  quest  of  deer.  Some  of  the  little 
rude  hamlets  that  have  sprung  up  beside  the 
railway  are  inhabited  by  lumbermen— a  lonely 
life  it  must  be,  with  few  advantages  of  school- 
house  or  church.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ever¬ 
green  forests  was  most  fragrant  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  views  were  transporting.  We  gradually 
worked  out  of  the  wilderness  into  cultivated 
fields,  and  soon  came  to  the  pleasant  and  well 
built  town  of  Malone.  This  was  the  residence, 
during  his  whole  life,  of  that  noble  Christian 
statesman,  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler,  who 
was  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  'States 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  always  regarded 
Mr.  Wheeler  as  an  ideal  statesman  in  solid 
ability,  courage  and  incorruptible  integrity. 
Never  has  our  country  needed  just  such  lead¬ 
ers  more  thau  now. 

At  10  o’clock  we  crossed  the  majestic  St. 
Lawrence  and  rolled  into  Montreal.  One 
the  charms  of  its  streets  and  parks  is  the 
abundance  of  trees ;  in  the  tender  greenth  of  the 
opening  leaves  they  were  surpassingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  Opposite  the  windows  of  the  handsome 
mansion  where  we  lodged  were  a  profusion  of 
appie-trees  in  full  blossom !  Sherbrooke  street 
contains  the  finest  private  residences.  In  the 
“Dominion  Square’’  a  stately  monument  has 
been  reared  to  the  great  Canadian  statesman. 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  On  one  side  of  the  Square 
stands  the  immense  ’new  [Cathedral  of  St. 
James,  modeled  after  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  on 
a  scale  of  one-half.  The  other  Catholic  Cathe¬ 
dral-old  “Notre  Dame’’ — easily  accommodates 
eight  thousand  hearers.  The  present  Premier, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
is  about  the  ablest  publicist  of  French  blood 
who  has  figured  in  Canadian  politics  for  many 
years. 

The  Hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association— a  stately  structure — standsjon  the 
Dominion  Square  opposite  the  large  Windsor 
Hotel.  That  building  is  really  the  enduring 
monument  of  Mr.  Budge’s  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  last  twenty- five  years.  He 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  immense  influence 
which  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Secretary  can  exert  in  any  city  who  determines 
to  make  the  Kpiritiml  element  most  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  Association.  Mr.  Budge  is  also 
one  of  the  elders  of  our  “American  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  ’  ’ 

The  banquet  was  a  very  enthusiastic  “func¬ 
tion;’’  the  tables  were  crowded  with  prominent 
merchants  and  ministers,  and  the  gallery  was 
packed  with  ladies.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — a  leading 
Catholic!  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
Brother  Budge  that  a  large  number  of  his 
associate-members  are  Catholics  also;  they 


have  joined  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
literary  and  social  benefits  of  the  Association. 
There  were  a  dozen  speakers  at  the  dinner, 
and  it  was  well  on  towards  midnight  before 
we  “Yankee”  guests  got  the  floor.  Then  the 
“Union  Jack”  and  the  “Stars  and  Stripes” 
got  well  twisted  together  and  the  international 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  I  wish  that  all  Mon¬ 
treal  could  have  heard  the  telling  speech  of  our 
Mr.  John  W.  Mott,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  successful  evangelistic  mission  among  the 
universities  in  Europe.  In  spiritual  work 
among  students  Mr.  Mott  is  the  equal  of 
Henry  Drummond  in  his  earliest  and  best  days. 
I  have  no  space  in  this  hurried  letter  to  give 
Mr.  Budge’s  narrative  of  his  work  for  the 
Master  and  for  young  men  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century ;  it  showed  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  consecrated  preacher  of 
Christianity  outside  of  a  pulpit. 


THE  NEW  BEGINNING. 

Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown  addresses  this 
important  missive  to  the  churches  and  all 
friends  of  Foreign  Missions : 

Our  foreign  missionaries  ask  tor  more  than  a 
hundred  recruits.  All  are  needed,  but  sixty- 
three  are  necessary,  chiefly  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  broken  health.  Of  the 
large  number  of  applicants,  the  Board  has 
selected  fifty-eight,  including  wives,  as  possess¬ 
ing  the  requisite  qualifications,  for  no  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examination  is  so  rigid  as  the  examination 
of  our  Foreign  Board.  We  do  not  want  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  common  men,  but  a  picked  few  who 
are  qualified  for  leadership. 

But  the  Missions  also  call  for  about  a  million 
dollars  exclusive  of  new  missionaries,  while 
the  'Board  dares  not  appropriate  more  than 
$825,000,  for  it  feels  that  it  must  avoid  debt  if 
possible.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  devoted 
men  now  on  the  field,  as  well  as  ruinous  to 
their  work,  to  send  out  new  men  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  painfully  inadequate  sum.  The 
Board  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  vote 
that  it  cannot  send  out  any  new  missionaries 
unless  special  funds  are  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  course  such  funds  must  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  contributions.  Otherwise 
the  Board  will  be  worse  off  than  it  is  now,  for 
those  contributions  are  urgently  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  work  already  in  operation. 

We  keenly  feel  the  embarrassment  which  this 
condition  causes  these  young  men  and  women, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  increase  our  obliga¬ 
tions  unless  the  churches  will  correspondingly 
increase  their  support.  The  Board  is  willing, 
nay,  eager,  to  send  the  reinforcements  if  the 
churches  will  enable  it  to  do  so.  We  believe 
that  they  will  when  they  know  the  facts,  that 
the  God  who  called  these  applicants  to  this 
blessed  service  will  also  call  his  people  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Surely  the  church  which  has  nur¬ 
tured  them,  educated  them,  which  needs  them, 
and  to  whose  service  they  have  consecrated 
their  lives,  will  not  force  her  own  sons  and 
daughters  either  to  disobey  the  divine  call  or 
to  apply  to  other  agencies. 

The  precise  sum  needed  varies  with  the  field, 
but  the  average  amount  —  including  outfit, 
travel,  freight,  language  teacher  and  salary— 
is  about  $925  for  each  missionary. 

Are  there  not  individuals  and  churches  who 
will  learn  the  joy  of  having  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  foreign  field  by  promptly 
sending  their  checks  for  this  amount?  We 
shall  be  happy  to  introduce  such  donors  to 
particular  candidates  so  that  personal  relations 
may  be  formed.  All  gifts  for  the  young 
women  should  be  sent  through  the  Woman’s 
Society  or  Board  concerned.  All  gifts  for  the 
young  men  should  be  sent  directly  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hand,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  with  a  note  stating  that  they  are 
for  the  new  missionary  fund. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

“THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD.” 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  the  character  of 
a  people  more  than  their  treatment  of  the  dead. 
The  living  force  themselves  upon  iis :  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  them  if  we  would.  But  the  dead 
are  silent:  they  speak  not  a  word,  nor  lift  a 
hand,  to  attract  the  gaze  and  command  the 
applause  of  the  passing  generation.  Even  those 
who  have  been  the  most  active  on  the  stage 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  gone. 

There  is  nothing  that  stirs  a  country  or  a 
continent  like  a  great  battle,  but  how  little  do 
we  who  profit  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
have  given  up  their  lives  keep  them  in  remem¬ 
brance  ! 

In  European  warfare  it  has  been  the  usage 
of  all  nations,  even  the  most  civilized,  to  leave 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle 
to  lie  where  they  fell: 

“  Rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe. 

In  one  red  burial  blent.” 

Sometimes  the  dead  of  both  armies  were 
heaped  in  one  fitneral  pile,  and  burned  for 
fear  of  pestilence.  Now  and  then  a  great 
warrior  was  brought  back — like  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena — to  gratify  the  national  pride ; 
or  a  Wellington  was  laid  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul,  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  Englishman 
who  passes  by,  recalling  the  lines  of  Tennyson : 

“  Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  wlioin  we  deplore  ? 
Here,  in  streaming  London’s  central  roar. 

Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrouKht  for. 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fouglit  for. 

Echo  round  ills  isines  forevermore.” 

As  to  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who 
have  led  our  armies,  the  American  people 
have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves.  Our 
national  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  Father 
of  his  country,  while  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  towers  higher  than  any  other  on  the 
globe,  and  the  tomb  of  Grant,  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  will  endure  as  long  as  the  river  runs 
to  the  sea. 

But  all  this  other  nations  might  have  done. 
That  which  our  government  has  done  that 
others  have  not  done  so  well,  has  been  to  care 
for  the  wounded  who  come  home  from  the 
wars  broken  in  health  and  in  heart,  unable  to 
earn  their  daily  bread.  The  American  soldier 
finds  that  his  country  is  not  an  ungrateful 
mother.  The  sum  appropriated  for  our  pen¬ 
sion  list  is  larger  thau  is  required  to  support 
one  of  the  great  standing  armies  of  Europe ! 
But  American  generosity— or  rather  Ameri¬ 
can  justice — does  not  stop  even  here.  It 
does  not  leave  the  dead  soldier  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  Potter’s  Field.  It  bears  him  gently 
and  tenderly  to  one  of  the  great  cemeteries 
provided  for  those  who  have  died  for  their 
country  and  sometimes  carries  his  silent  form 
away  for  hundreds  of  leagues  to  lay  it  beside 
his  brothers  in  arms. 

Of  this  we  have  had  recently  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  exhibition  in  the  act  of  our  Government 
in  sending  a  ship  to  Southern  waters,  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  away,  to  bring  home 
nearly  seven  hundred  soldiers  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  a  cause  not  their  own,  but  for 
another  people,  of  another  race,  and  speaking 
another  language !  On  the  transport  sent  on  an 
errand  so  sacred  it  was  my  fortune  to  return 
from  Ctiba. 

It  might  have  been  a  Phantom  Ship  that 
moved  slowly  down  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  March,  for,  though  a 
few  of  us  were  sitting  on  the  deck,  the  inter¬ 
est  seemed  to  be  not  above  but  below.  Not 
even  when  we  passed  under  the  grim  walls  of 
Morro  Castle  was  a  gun  fired ;  only  the  ship 
quivered  as  if  in  pain,  and  yet  it  bore  ns  straight 
into  the  "great  wide  sea,’’  fit  emblem  of  the 
boundless  existence  into  which  we  are  all 
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drifting.  But  apart  from  reflections  as  to  the 
future,  I  could  not  but  be  proud  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  treatment  of  our  soldiers,  and  not 
only  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  but  of  the  dead ! 

So  I  thought  within  myself  that  first  after¬ 
noon,  as  I  sat  on  the  deck,  looking  off  at  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  that  was  fast  receding  from 
our  view.  Near  me  sat  a  passenger,  who  was 
apparently  as  lonely  as  I,  but  a  few  questions 
showed  that  we  were  both  New  Englanders  in 
heart  as  well  as  in  blood.  Further  still,  we 
were  both  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  far 
apart,  only  that  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  I  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  He  lives  in  the  good  old  town  of  Deer¬ 
field,  which  has  long  had  a  place  in  the  history 
of  New  England,  having  been  twice  destroyed 
by  Indians  two  hundred  years  ago!  He  had  a 
son,  just  in  the  prime  of  manhood  when  the 
country  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  war, 
who  could  not  restrain  his  eagerness  to  enter 
the  army,  and  counted  it  his  good  fortune 
that  he  should  be  in  one  of  the  regiments 
ordered  to  Cuba.  He  went  through  the  fight 
of  San  Juan  and  came  out  without  a  wound, 
and  wrote  home  to  his  father  and  mother  that 
he  was  safe!  But  a  few  days  later  the  fever 
did  what  the  battle  could  not  do.  From  that 
moment  there  was  but  one  overpowering 
desire  in  the  household,  that  the  missing 
one  should  be  brought  home  and  be  laid  in 
the  old  graveyard  beside  the  dust  of  his 
kindred.  Starting  on  a  ship  that  had  to  go 
first  to  Porto  Rico,  it  was  two  months  before 
the  father  reached  Santiago  and  secured  the 
precious  remains,  and  now,  in  all  his  sadness, 
he  felt  that  he  had  his  boy  in  his  arms,  to 
be  laid  gently  in  the  old  graveyard  where,  ere 
many  years  have  passed,  both  father  and 
mother  would  be  laid  beside  him. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  one  from  Western 
Massachusetts.  A  regiment  had  been  sent 
from  Berkshire  county.  Major  Whipple,  of 
Adams,  told  me  of  the  long  struggle,  lasting  for 
hours,  as  they  pushed  through  the  swamps  to 
get  in  close  range  .with  the  block-house  of  El 
Caney,  during  which  many  a  brave  soldier 
fell.  His  own  son  was  in  the  ranks,  and  came 
out  unharmed,  but  only  to  be  a  victim  to  the 
yellow  fever,  on  the  day  before,  we  left 
Santiago. 

But  these  were  only  single  cases,  when  there 
were  on  board  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight— nearly  a  whole  regiment.  We 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  an  indignity  if  they 
had  been  lowered  into  "the  hold,’’  that  they 
might  be  hidden  out  of  our  sight,  but  they  were 
laid  on  the  second  deck,  right  under  the  cabins,  so 
that  it  was  but  a  step  into  a  presence  that  was 
all  the  more  impressive  because  of  the  silence  of 
the  dead.  It  was  not  like  an  ordinary  cemetery, 
in  which  there  is  a  mingling  of  all  ages,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  gray-haired  grandfather  and 
the  babe  in  its  mother’s  arms.  The  ranks  were 
full,  but  of  men  only,  and  men  in  the  strength 
of  early  manhood,  ‘  ‘  full  of  lusty  life,  ’  ’  of 
whom  it  might  be  literally  said  that  they  were 
‘  ‘  marching  to  the  grave !  ’  ’ 

The  interest  of  the  voyage  culminated  in  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
from  which  she  was  towed  the  next  day  to  the 
dock  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  was  to  be  un¬ 
laden  of  a  treasure  richer  than  ever  came  in  a 
"treasure-ship”  from  the  Spanish  Main, 
as  the  cargo  which  it  brought  was  more 
precious  than  silver  and  gold.  Antici¬ 
pating  our  dead  soldiers,  men  and  women 
gathered  on  the  covered  dock,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winter’s  cold.  One  after 
another  the  coffins,  all  of  which  had  been  care¬ 
fully  protected  by  a  second  covering,  were 
delivered  to  those  who  could  claim  their  kin¬ 
dred,  and  before  the  second  day  was  ended 
four  hundred  bodies  had  been  sent  to  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


But  what  of  those  who  were  unrecognized 
and  unclaimed?  It  seemed  as  if  they  must  be 
lonely  even  in  death.  Happily  for  the  honor 
of  our  country,  we  had  a  President  who  had 
been  himself  a  soldier,  and  knew  how  soldiers 
dying  in  the  hospital  or  on  the  field  of  battle 
found  it  to  add  to  their  agony  that  they  could 
not  rest  in  the  old  family  burying  ground,  by 
the  side  of  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  but  must  be  cast  iuto  some  strange  soil, 
uncared  for  or  unknown.  Entering  into  this 
feeling  as  only  a  soldier  could,  the  President 
ordered  that  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  which 
had  not  been  reclaimed  should  be  sent  to 
Washington.  As  they  were  taken  from  the 
ship  they  were  borne  through  the  streets  of 
New  York  by  compauies  of  soldiers  with 
muffled  drums  and  every  tribute  that  could 
be  given  to  the  honored  dead. 

At  Washington  they  were  received  by  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  escorted  by  the  troops 
at  the  capital  to  th^  beautiful  National  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Arlington. 

This  was  holy  ground,  already  consecrated  by 
the  burial  of  thousands  who  had  fallen  in  the 
Civil  War.  But  until  now  it  had  been  reserved 
to  those  who  had  fought  for  "the  Union,”  and 
to  them  alone.  But  the  last  year  had  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  had  been  another  war,  in  which  the 
men  of  the  North  and  the  South  had  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  since  they  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  of  one  blood,  and  of  one  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  fitting  that  in  death  they  should 
not  be  divided. 

In  such  a  presence — the  presence  of  those  who 
have  gone  before — we  can  only  uncover  our 
heads,  aud  echo  back  the  triumphant  dirge  that 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac: 

“On  Fame’s  eternal  campin;;  jjround 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  sound 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

H.  M.  F. 


THK  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE  H.VGl’E 
CONFERENCE. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolutions  were  adopted  strongly 
approving  the  Conference  now  sitting  at  the 
Hague,  and  hailing  with  joy  this  initiative  of 
the  Tzar  in  the  maintenance  of  general  peace, 
and  the  possible  reduction  of  the  excessive  arma¬ 
ments  which  weigh  upon  the  nations. 

The  action,  says  the  Assembly,  presents  "an 
ideal  toward  which  the  endeavor  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  and  people  should  be  directed.  ”  !In  con¬ 
clusion  the  Assembly  thanks  the  President  for 
our  eminent  representatives  at  the  Conference, 
and  respectfully  urges  him  and  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  for  establi.shment  of  a 
court  of  arbitration,  to  which  may  be  referred 
all  questions  incapable  of  diplomatic  solution 
which  may  arise  between  the  countries  repres¬ 
ented  therein,  and  in  all  suitable  ways  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  ends  of  international  amity. 


The  Southern  Cross  of  Melbourne  April 
21st,  has  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  for  his  non-acceptance  of  the  earn¬ 
est  invitation  of  the  Evangelization  Society 
of  Australia,  to  labor  in  the  cities  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Appreciating  the  invitation 
very  highly,  Mr.  Moody  is  yet  unable  to  be 
absent  from  his  three  schools  at  Northfield  for 
any  protracted  period.  "Never,”  he  further 
says,  "have  I  received  such  hearty  support 
from  churches  and  ministers  in  this  country  as 
in  recent  years,”  and  this  he  believes  is  the 
call  of  God,  for  the  present.  In  conclusion  he 
tells  his  distant  friends  that  his  doctors  warn 
him  against  a  long  ocean  voyage  in  tropical 
seas.  He  fully  planned  to  visit  China  and 
India,  on  a  voyage  around  the  world,  a  few 
years  since,  but  was  dissuaded  by  their  earnest- 
warning. 
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THE  WORD  OF  OOD.” 

A  clipping  from  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist  a  few  weeks  ago  call¬ 
ing  in  question  the  common  loose  practice  of 
speaking  of  the  Bible  as  “The  Word  of  God  ” 
has  grieved  a  few  earnest  souls,  who,  reading 
the  paragraph  apart  from  its  connection,  have 
understood  it  as  calling  in  question  either  the 
inspiration  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Nothing  was  farther  either  from  the  Yvriter’s 
or  the  editor’s  mind.  The  paragraph  was  in¬ 
serted  as  an  illustration  of  that  mischievous 
“power  of  a  phrase”  which  has  already  been 
editorially  discussed  in  these  pages.  Legiti¬ 
mate  in  itself,  and  when  used  in  certain  con¬ 
nections,  as  when  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  said  that 
“  The  best  evidence  of  the  Bible  being  the 
word  of  God  is  found  between  its  covers,  ”  it  is 
evident  that  many  who  are  not  close  thinkers 
like  Dr.  Hodge,  using  the  expression,  bbth 
expand  and  limit  its  meaning  in  a  way  which 
he  would  not  have  done.  If  one  asks  the  aver¬ 
age  Christian  what  he  understands  by  the 
Word  of  God,  his  answer  will  be,  “  The  Bible.  ” 
He  has  no  idea  of  any  word  of  God  outside  of 
the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  the  Bible  that  is  not 
the  word  of  God. 

But  the  universal  nse  of  the  phrase  should 
put  ns  on  our  guard.  What  everybody  accepts 
without  question,  and  uses  without  thought, 
is  for  that  verj'  reason  suspicious.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  or  it  may  be  wholly  false. 
More  frequently  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  error.  Often  the  later 
and  derivative  meaning  has,  through  long 
usage,  usurped  the  original  and  exact  sense,  so 
that  the  phrase  no  longer  represents  the  thought 
it  was  meant  to  express. 

The  expression  “The  word  of  God”  is 
Scriptural,  and  has  a  very  definite  and  distinct 
meaning.  But  in  process  of  time  that  meaning 
has  become  much  contracted.  It  is  no  longer 
used  for  the  manifold  and  varied  revelations 
of  God  to  men,  but  is  one  confined  to  one  phase 
of  the  divine  message.  In  no  single  case  is  the 
expression  used  in  the  Bible  of  the  Bible  itself. 
It  is  true  that  when  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  as  making  the  word  of  (rod  of  none  effect 
through  their  traditions,  an  argument  may  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  common  view.  But  even 
there  the  higher  and  wider  meaning  gives  a 
much  better  sen.se.  And  the  other  pas.sages  are 
conclusive  in  the  other  direction.  When  the 
Apostles  “spoke  the  word  of  (4od  with  bold¬ 
ness,”  they  did  more  than  read  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures.  When  Samaria  “received  the 
word  of  trod,  ”  they  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
the  living  preacher.  When  Paul  said  that 
“the  word  of  (xod  is  not  bound,”  he  did  not 
refer  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  Evidently,  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  the  word  of  God  is  God’s  truth  re- 
Y'ealed  to  man.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  the  ancient  patriarch ;  to  the  youthful 
Samuel ;  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
He  spoke  in  time  past  to  the  fathers  “by  divers 


portions  and  in  divers  manners.”  That  he 
spoke  also  through  the  written  book  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  that  alone  should  be  called  his  word 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  messages. 

Every  honest  and  intelligent  believer  should 
be  glad  to  investigate  this  question  candidly. 
Those  who  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  very  and 
only  word  of  God  ought  above  all  others  to 
find  out  and  follow'  its  teachings  upon  this 
subject.  But  strange  to  say,  the  very  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  favorite  phrase  is  wider  than 
they  supposed,  that  it  includes  more  than  the 
book,  is  often  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
book,  and  is  a  charge  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  one  who  suggests  it. 

But  surely  the  man  is  not  unorthodox  who 
asks  what  the  Bible  says,  and  frames  his  creed 
by  what  that  Bible  teaches.  The  man  who 
really  honors  the  book  is  not  he  who  makes  for 
it  claims  which  it  does  not  make  for  itself,  but 
he  who  humbly  accepts  its  own  testimony  as 
to  its  place  and  value.  The  W’estmiuster  Con¬ 
fession  speaks  with  careful  accuracy,  of  the 
Scriptures  as  “  t/«’  ironl  of  Ood  irritten.”  That 
there  is  also  an  unwritten  word  is  a  legitimate 
inference.  The  Shorter  Catechism  speaks  of 
“the  w'ord  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  ” 
With  these  expressions  no  Christian  scholar 
can  find  fault.  He  has  no  objection  even  to 
saying  that  these  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  other 
words  than  those  of  God  are  contained  in  them ; 
and  the  further  truth,  that  as  there  was  a  word 
of  God  before  there  was  a  Bible,  so  tbere  are 
vast  fields  of  truth  outside  its  covers.  “Thy 
word  is  Truth,”  said  Jesus.  And  all  Truth  is 
therefore  God’s  word,  wherever  found,  however 
it  comes  to  men. 

In  the  language  of  an  eminent  scholar,  we 
must  not  limit  the  thought  to  the  spoken  or 
to  the  written  word,  but  extend  it  to  every 
utterance  of  God  in  nature  and  in  history. 
Every  book,  therefore,  which  teaches  truth 
brings  us  God’s  word.  And  that  word  comes 
to  us 

“In  the  round  ocean  and  the  livinR  nir. 

In  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  soul  of  man.’’ 

The  phrase,  the  word  of  God,  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Scripture,  not  only  shuts  out  the 
many  other  words  which  Gotl  has  spoken,  but 
casts  dishonor  upon  him  who  is  in  deed  and 
truth  the  Word.  The  title  rightfully  belongs 
to  Christ,  not  to  the  book  which  testifies  of 
him.  We  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
scholarship,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  and 
eternal  Logos,  to  rescue  this  name  from  other 
and  lesser  uses,  and  henceforth  to  use  it  with 
due  discrimination  and  with  right  application. 
Our  General  Assembly,  several  years  ago,  spent 
much  valuable  time  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  church’s  seal  should  bear  a  serpent  or  not. 
But  no  question  was  raised  about  inscribing 
the  phrase  “The  Word  of  God,”  quoted  from 
1  Peter  i.  23,  upon  the  open  Bible.  No  one 
asked  if  that  was  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  words;  whether  or  not  Peter  here  makes 
reference  to  the  Scriptures.  The  .serpent  was 
new  and  strange.  The  phrase  was  old  and 
familiar.  So  the  one  was  ojiposed,  and  the 
other  accepted.  But  the  question  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  was  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  while  the 
quotation  involved  the  question  of  correct  or 
incorrect  exegesis.  And  that  meant  the  right 
or  the  wrong  use  of  the  very  book  whose  divin¬ 
ity  and  supremacy  the  Assembly  desired  to 
uphold. 

To  use  this  familiar  phrase  with  careful 
discrimination  is  not  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  rather  the  highest  loyalty. 
Increased  regard  for  the  divine  Word,  in  its 
manifold  forms,  will  but  teach  increased  rever¬ 
ence  for  its  most  precious  embodiment,  “the 
Yvord  of  God  written”  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 


THE  ASSEMBLY— ITS  TEMPER  AND 
ATTITUDE. 

The  Assembly,  like  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives,  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body.  It 
is  a  mass  meeting,  and  for  the  most  part,  regis¬ 
ters  the  action  of  its  committees.  For  example : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions 
makes  a  long  report  with  various  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  is  followed  by  an  address  an  hour 
long,  full  of  illustrations,  eloquence,  appeals 
to  the  emotions,  but  Yvithout  reference  to  the 
report.  Then  follow  the  missionaries  Yvith 
prayers  and  hymns.  The  remaining  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  short  speeches  bj'  men  mostly  selected 
and  warranted  not  to  touch  upon  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee ;  and  finally  comes 
the  adoption  of  the  report  with  the  doxology. 

It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  deliberation. 

*  *  * 

Or,  again.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures  reports  an  elaborate  statement  of 
doctrine.  It  is  read,  and  then  amid  considera¬ 
ble  confusion  distributed  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  Moderator  declares  it  important,  essential, 
Presbyterian,  and  the  entire  Assembly  rises  to 
its  multitudinous  feet  in  responsive  loyalty. 
Not  a  Commissioner  besides  the  committee  has 
so  much  as  read  it.  But  all  adopt  it,  and  it 
becomes  the  great  deliverance  of  the  Assembly. 
Every  Presbytery,  indeed  every  Session,  is  bid¬ 
den  defend  and  protect  it.  It  really  shows  just 
this,  the  readiness  of  the  Assembly  to  declare 
its  orthodoxy.  Not  at  all  does  it  prove  that  it 
expresses  in  its  specific  utterances  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  anyone  beyond  the  committee  which 
presumably  discussed  it. 

«  *  * 

Yet,  after  all,  there  is  talk  enough.  If  a 
subject  is  popular  but  unimportant,  men  from 
everywhere  and  nowhere  talk  all  around  it, 
fluently,  forcefully,  often  piously.  Few  discern 
or  discuss  the  precise  point  at  issue,  if  there 
be  one.  Possibly  for  this  rea.son  some  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Assembly  were  heard  not 
at  all  or  very  little. 

*  *  * 

As  result,  the  Assembly  is  worth  all  it  costs 
as  a  great  gathering  for  general  advocacy  of 
missions,  for  good  fellowship,  for  promoting  a 
sense  of  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  its 
unity.  Its  effects  must  be  felt  all  through  the 
nation,  and  the  Church  should  be  the  stronger 
and  better  for  it.  But  as  a  judicial  body,  or  a 
legislative,  the  best  one  can  say  is  that  on  the 
whole  it  expresses  fairly  well  the  general,  in¬ 
definite,  intensely  loyal,  average  sentiment. 

*  «  « 

In  the  discussion  on  Thursday  one  speaker  of 
the  minority  praised  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  his 
gentleness,  his  Christian  character,  his  scholar¬ 
ship,  his  fidelity,  and  further  spoke  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  McGiffert  in  terms  of  equal  admiration. 
Then  the  speaker  hoped  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
move  Dr.  McGiffert  to  withdraw.  That  is, 
in  effect :  He  is  a  Christian,  kind,  true ;  may 
the  Holy  Spirit  remove  him  far  from  us ! 

*  *  * 

The  Assembly  is  full  of  frieudline.ss  and  good 
feeling.  No  one  has  obtruded  himself.  No 
one  has  tried  to  play  the  master.  No  one, 
more  wonderful  b}'  far,  has  made  himself  a 
bore.  One  is  impressed  with  the  gradual  oblit¬ 
eration  of  the  old  party  lines,  and  the  return¬ 
ing  confidence  and  freedom.  The  change  from 
a  few  years  since  is  marked.  It  is  a  great 
Church,  full  of  great  forces,  with  great  oppor¬ 
tunities.  God  grant  it  may  meet  them,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  briug  still  closer 
together  men  wio  in  different  ways  and  with 
different  opinions  are  yet  all  so  loyal  to  the 
common  Lord. 

*  *  * 

One  Assembly  builds  elaborately  a  house  of 
paper  resolutions;  another  knocks  it  down 
straightway.  There  Yvas  the  great  report  of 
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the  committee  of  fifteen  a  year  ago.  It  had 
been  an  issne.  The  papers  had  discnssed  it, 
Presbyteries  stndied  it,  the  Assembly  accepted 
it,  and  a  distingnished  committee  formnlated 
it.  It  was  tried  in  part  a  year,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Missions  Tnesday  morning 
qnietly  destroyed  it.  One  wonders  what  it 
cost,  and  what  in  the  providential  government 
of  the  nniverse  conld  have  been  the  real  pnr- 
pose  of  it. 

*  •*  * 

The  minority  report  in  the  McGiffert  case 
sets  forth  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  clearest  light.  That  report 
pnrposed  the  initiation  of  process,  and  its 
advocates  emphasized  their  conviction  that 
the  coarse  proposed  in  the  majority  report  was 
weak  and  not  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion.  The  Assembly  by  an  immense 
majority  refused  to  take  this  view  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  leaves  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
wholly  to  its  own  judgment  without  any  iii- 
strnctioii  whatsoever  save  that  its  action  shall 
bo  in  the  interests,  first  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  second  of  purity  of  doctrine.  Let 
no  one  read  between  the  lines  any  instruction 
to  proceed  to  extreme  action,  for  that  interpre¬ 
tation  is  forbidden  by  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  Assembly. 

«  »  « 

The  reasons  leading  to  this  action  were  many. 
The  Assembly  guarded  itself  against  the  charge 
of  latitudinariauism  by  its  doctrinal  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  this  voiced  correctly  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  The  Church 
as  a  whole  does  not  move  from  a  Confessional 
position  to  one  of  comprehension.  But  there  is 
a  widespread  dread  of  trials  for  heresy.  Men 
have  come  to  believe  that  they  promote  neither 
purity  of  doctrine  nor  the  aggressive  work  of 
the  Church.  Men  are  not  prepared  lightly  to 
initiate  another  period  of  strife  and  division. 
They  have  been  burnt ;  they  dread  the  fire. 
This  feeling  influenced  many  conservatives  to 
vote  for  the  report  of  the  majority. 

«  *  « 

This  feeling  was  deepened  by  the  brotherli¬ 
ness  manifested  in  the  Assembly  among  men  of 
all  parties;  and  still  more,  by  the  reports'of 
a  new  condition  of  cordiality  in  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York.  The  Assembly  was  unwilling 
to  “  drive  a  ploughshare”  through  that  Pres¬ 
bytery.  No  doubt  certain  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  were  influenced  by  expressions  which  were 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Dr.  McGiffert  might 
be  led  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  if  no 
threats  were  made  against  him.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  Commissioners, 
how  large  no  one  knows,  were  led  to  sustain 
the  majority  report  because  of  a  deep  sympathy 
with  a  policy  of  comprehension,  and  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is 
best  promoted  by  an  entire  freedom  in  scholarly 
research. 

* 

The  real  questions  were  not  touched  upon, 
but  are  left  unanswered  and  unconsidered. 
The  attempt  to  involve  the  whole  Church  in 
the  matter  is  defeated.  The  Presbytery  of 
New  York  is  in  its  normal  position.  It  may 
act  or  refuse  to  act  as  it  sees  best.  To  it,  the 
Assembly  unanimously  decides,  belongs  the 
primary  responsibility.  Let  remote  and  bellig¬ 
erent  Presbyteries  prolific  in  overtures  note 
this  deliverance.  The  Assembly  accepts  Dr. 
McGiffert's  repudiation  of  the  construction 
placed  upon  his  book  and  his  reaffirmation  of 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  sin¬ 
cere;  and  yet  it  reaffirms  the  interpretation  he 
repudiates.  Neither  the  Assembly  of  1898  nor 
the  Assembly  of  1899  had  read  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
book.  The  Assembly  of  1898  sympathized  with 
a  widespread  belief  that  certain  utterances  of 
the  book  are  inconsistent  with  the  Standards. 
And  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1899  means 


again  just  the  same;  it  sympathizes  with  a 
widespread  belief.  Whether  that  belief  is  cor¬ 
rect  it  did  not  discuss  and  it  could  not  investi¬ 
gate. 

The  great  question  remains  after  all.  What 
shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  fearless,  reverent,  thorough,  devout, 
scholarly  investigation  of  the  “foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith.  ”  That  question  must  be 
left,  for  the  present,  unanswered.  The  years 
to  come  will  determine  it. 


THE  >E>V  PRESIDFST  OF  YALE. 

The  deep  interest  which  the  whole  country 
has  shown  in  the  question  of  the  Presidency  of 
Yale  University  is  a  gratifying  indication  that 
the  American  people  are  not  so  wholly  absorbed 
in  material  affairs  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
accused  of  being. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  thorough  a 
canvas.  Every  one  who  cared  to  vote  has  done 
so.  Every  one  who  had  anything  to  .say  has 
said  it,  and  the  result  is  the  unanimous  choice 
of  Professor  Hadley. 

The  late  Judge  Dwight  Foster  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court  used  to  say  that 
“Divine  Providence  had  one  man  in  training 
in  every  generation  to  be  President  of  Yale.” 
The  very  general  impression  appears  to  be  that 
Professor  Hadley  is  this  providential  candidate. 
He  comes  from  good  academic  stock  which 
through  both  father  and  mother  has  long  been 
connected  with  this  institution.  He  was  born 
in  the  college,  has  watched  every  step  of  its 
expansion  into  the  university,  knows  what  has 
been  done,  what  is  not  done  and  needs  to  be 
done,  and  is  as  familiar  with  the  old  traditions 
and  the  new  plans  as  any  man  alive. 

Professor  Hadley  possesses  administrative 
ability  and  a  good  supply  of  initiative,  with  a 
cool  cautious  head  and  a  rational  respect  for 
the  traditons  and  achievements  of  the  past. 
He  is  at  home  in  affairs  as  well  as  in  books. 
He  commands  the  confidence  of  the  academic 
Faculty.  They  joined  in  a  unanimous  peti¬ 
tion  for  his  appointment.  He  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  Alumni  and  of  the  active 
business  public.  His  book  on  political  economy 
is  doing  for  this  generation  what  Mill  did  for 
his.  On  railway  problems  and  administration 
Dr.  Hadley  is  a  recognized  authority  the  world 
over,  while  his  general  standing  and  proficiency 
in  other  departments  of  learning,  his  broad 
training,  success  as  a  teacher,  intellectual  and 
practical  enterprise  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  educational  problem  at  Y’ale  have 
long  pointed  to  him  as  the  coming  man. 

His  position  as  a  layman  probably  sug¬ 
gested  the  only  serious  doubt  as  to  his  election. 
The  situation  at  Y’ale  is  a  complex  and  difficnl 
one  which  will  require  great  wisdom,  address 
and  practical  ability.  Professor  Hadley  is  just 
that  combination  of  conservative  caution  with 
the  progressive  spirit,  of  the  academic  man 
with  the  man  of  affairs  which  points  him  out 
to  administer  the  university  as  it  is  and  to 
carry  it  forward  on  its  own  natural  lines  to  the 
university  it  should  be. 

THE  WILL  OF  (JOH. 

“Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!” 
raises  one  of  the  greatest  and,  sometimes,  one 
of  the  most  agonizing  of  inquiries.  Nothing 
can  concern  us  more  than  how  to  find  the 
bright  and  happy  paths  of  life  and  duty  which 
God  has  laid  down  for  every  one  of  us  in  his 
own  will. 

We  sing  Faber’s  glorious  hymn 

“  I  worship  Thee,  sweet  will  of  God, 

And  all  thy  ways  adore. 

And  every  day  I  live,  I  long 
To  love  thee  more  and  more.” 

But  how  shall  we  come  to  know  what  that 
will  of  God  is  for  each  of  us  in  the  practical 
direction  of  our  lives?  That  is  the  question 


and  a  greatly  perplexed  one  most  of  us  find  it, 
too. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  as  perplexing  as  we  think? 
Is  it  not  one  of  those  mountains  which  are  to 
be  “brought  low”  under  the  divine  promise? 
Why  should  there  be  so  much  doubt  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  learning  the  will  of  God,  seeing  that 
he  is  our  Father  and  we  his  children?  Who 
should  understand  his  father  so  well  as  his  own 
son?  This  is  a  matter  in  which  our  spiritual 
heredity  counts  for  much.  It  means  that  we 
can  trust  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
Human  thought  and  the  divine  thought  are  not 
so  tremendously  far  apart.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  humanity  in  God,  and  a  great  deal  of 
divinity  in  man.  The  common  ground  of  a 
common  nature  lies  between  us.  Reason  and 
conscience  are  made  on  the  same  lines  in  man 
and  God.  We  see  that  plainly  enough  in  the 
study  of  nature.  It  is  all  made  on  the  plan  of 
God’s  thought.  In  studying  it  we  think  God’s 
thoughts  after  him,  and  they  are  all  rational  to 
us  because  our  minds  are  created’  to  think  and 
feel  as  he  does. 

This  should  be  a  great  comfort  to  us  in  in¬ 
quiring  the  will  of  God.  It  bids  us  to  com¬ 
mune  with  our  own  hearts  and  be  still,  to 
trust  the  glorious  revelation  God  has  made  of 
himself  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  realities  of 
life  and  things,  and  in  the  rationality  and 
spirituality  of  our  minds.  That  rationality 
and  that  spirituality  are  natural  interpreters  of 
the  will  of  God.  Every  science  is  a  reply  to 
the  question  what  God’s  will  is.  Chemistry, 
biology,  physiology,  economics  and,  above  all, 
history,  are  answering  voices  in  which  God 
meets  our  question  and  discloses  his  will. 

We  start,  then,  with  this  assurance  to  rest 
our  hearts  on,  that  the  interpreter,  as  well  as 
what  St.  Paul  calls  the  witness  of  God,  is 
within  us.  We  live  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
shrine  resounding  with  voices  which  reveal 
God’s  thought  and  will. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  next  General  Assembly  will  be  the  last 
of  the  century.  The  adjournment  at  Minneap¬ 
olis  was  to  May,  1900,  to  meet  in  the  central 
city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Richmond  Assembly 
also  goes  southward,  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  have  in  hand  a  careful  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly, 
in  se.ssion  at  Richmond,  which  we  shall  find 
space  for  another  week.  The  sessions  were 
harmonious  throughout. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  says  of  its  as¬ 
sembly:  “The  Assembly  is  composed  largely  of 
young  men.  Many  of  them  are  fresh  from  the 
Seminary,  and  now  in  their  first  pastorates.” 
While  its  contemporary.  The  Central,  also  on 
the  ground,  and  with  spectacles  on  nose,  per¬ 
haps,  sees  otherwise  and  reports:  “The  Rich¬ 
mond  As.sembly  is  notable  for  the  advanced 
average  of  the  age  and  maturity  of  its  mem¬ 
bers — for  the  remarkable  series  of  successful 
occasions — for  the  .large  attendance  of  visitors 
at  all  the  sessions — and  for  the  Assembly’s 
ad'ptiou  of  a  scheme  of  parochial  schools.” 
This  is  not  quite  a  question  of  veracity,  but 
how  brother  editors  could  see  and  characterize 
the  same  boily  of  men  so  differently,  is  quite 
remarkable.  Should  not  charity  intervene 
there  may  be  trouble. 

The  directors  of  Columbia  (S.  C. )  Theologi- 
oil  Seminary  have  passed  what  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  calls  an  “iron-clad  rule,  ”  setting 
forth  that  hereafter  the  current  expenses  of 
that  institution  shall  in  no  case  exceed  its 
actual  income.  We  shall  not  go  very  wide  of 
the  mark  if  we  say  that  the  directors  and  treas¬ 
urers  of  our  educational  and  missionary  boards 
throughout  the  country  are  being  charged  with 
a  new  responsibility — that  of  keeping  clear  of 
debt.  Their  task  is  not  a  light  on?  in  any 
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case,  yet  it  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  reli¬ 
able  constituency  of  supporters. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  gone 
to  Iceland  to  convert  the  Lutherans,  not  to 
Christianity,  bat  to  its  Latin  cnlt  and  formalism. 
A  Lutheran  authority  says  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Augustana  was  accepted  by  this  whole  peo¬ 
ple  as  early  as  1540,  proselyting  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  The  Church  on  the  island 
numbers  about  72,000  baptised  members,  which 
is  about  the  total  population.  The  incident 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  old  arro- 
gancy  still  abides  in  Rome. 

Miss  E.  C.  Chisholm’s  school  for  girls  held 
its  commencement  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander  D.  D.,  presiding.  There  were  com¬ 
positions  and  recitations,  the  impression  of  all 
being  highly  favorable  to  the  literary  and 
general  proficiency  of  the  school.  This  may 
well  lie,  as  the  Principal  herself  is  a  writer  of 
excellence,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  her  pupils.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey, 
our  new  foreign  mission  secretary,  gave  the 
the  concluding  address,  and  Miss  Chisholm  the 
diplomas  with  a  few  prefatory  words.  The 
school  is  at  15  East  fioth  Street  and  has  thus 
happily  closed  a  good  year. 

Returned  missionaries  say  that  the  outlook 
in  China  was  never  so  bright  as  now.  There 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  work  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  the  people  are  becoming  more  favorable 
toward  the  Christian  religion.  Every  mandarin, 
without  exception,  who  has  come  to  them  has 
acknowldeged  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
good  thing.  The  inspiring  thing  in  Foreign 
Missions  is  that  it  teaches  these  people  how  to 
live  in  this  jircsoit  life.  Never  was  a  country 
more  open  than  China,  or  people  more  ready 
to  hear  the  Gospel. 


“THE  TENTH  HOUR.” 

Rev.  Rockwood  MacQuesten  Ph.D. 

Referring  to  a  very  interesting  article  with 
this  title,  signed  “T.  D.,”  in  The  Evangelist 
of  several  weeks  ago,  we  find  illustrations 
drawn  from  sacred  biography,  wherein  are  re¬ 
corded  the  definite  acceptance  of  oar  Lord’s 
invitation  at  a  recognizable  moment  of  time 
are  recorded. 

It  would  seem  that  one  need  not  go  so  far 
back  in  history  for  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
“since  the  time  of  the  first  disciples  it  has  not 
been  an  unusual  thing  for  Christians  to  remem¬ 
ber,  with  gratitude  and  praise,  that  “tenth 
hour,  ’  ’  when  their  new  life  began.  Their  new 
experience  was  too  marked  and  transforming 
that  the  time  and  place  should  be  forgotten.’’ 
Any  one  of  the  “Rescue  Missions’’  in  any 
large  city  will  furnish  living  witnesses  of  such 
as  can  tell  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  very  minute 
when  they  found  the  Lord. 

Let  one  go,  say  to  the  old  McAuley  Mission 
in  Water  street ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley  is  its  present 
Superintendent.  There  he  will  see,  at  the 
opening  of  the  services,  the  platform  and  the 
front  seats  filled  with  as  fine  company  of  men 
and  women  as  gather  in  any  religious  meeting. 
When  the  time  for  “testimony’’  comes  (and 
every  “rescue  meeting’’  is  made  up  mostly  of 
testimony),  one  after  another  of  these  men  and 
women  will  stand  up  to  witness  to  the  saving 
and  keeping  power  of  the  Lord.  Invariably  the 
exact  time  of  conversion  and  healing  is  men* 
tinned.  These  individuals  are  redeemed  not 
only  as  to  their  souls,  but  as  to  their  bodies. 
Thus:  “I  praise  God  that  I  was  saved  right 
here,  just  two  years  six  months  and  twenty- 
one  days  ago.  I  came  into  this  place  reeling 
drunk ;  I  came  forward  for  prayers  and  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  o’clock  the  Lord  came  into 
my  soul.  Since  then,  I  have  not  had  the 
slightest  desire  for  strong  drink  or  tobacco  or 
any  of  my  former  vices.  ’  ’  Hundreds  and  hun¬ 


dreds  of  these  men  and  women  are  flourishing 
in  business  for  themselves,  or  are  occupying 
positions  of  trust.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley  himself, 
as  well  as  his  brother.  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley, 
Lay  Director  of  the  United  States  Church 
Army,  invariably  refers  to  the  “tenth  hour’’ 
in  his  testimony.  The  former  was  when,  half 
drunk,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  East  River 
to  drown  himself.  Colonel  Hadley  is  now 
holding  up  the  cross  in  the  “red  light”  dis¬ 
trict,  No.  76  Allen  street.  In  connection  with 
some  of  the  recent  police  raids  on  the  East 
Side,  many  unfortunate  women  have  been 
driven  out.  At  the  above  number  a  notorious 
“dive”  had  been  raided  and  Colonel  Hadley 
succeeded  in  securing  it  for  a  mission  and 
refuge.  “Rescue  meetings”  are  now  held 
there  every  night.  Many  have  been  converted 
— both  of  men  and  women  —  and  there  this 
same  testimony  is  given.  “Jail  birds,” 
‘  ‘  women  of  the  street,  ’  ’  victims  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  of  the  opium  habit  are  constantly 
testifying  to  the  blessed  experience  of  the 
“tenth  hour. ” 

Last  fall  at  Carnegie  Hall,  a  national  convo¬ 
cation  of  rescue  workers  was  held  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  rescue 
work  of  the  McAuley  Mission.  It  was  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley.  On 
the  large  platform  were  assembled  hundreds 
of  “rescued”  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  our  own  land  and  some  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  These  men  and  women  are  engaged  in 
conducting  “rescue  missions”  in  nearly  all  of 
our  large  cities.  Colonel  Hadley  has  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  some  fifty  or 
more ;  and  they  are  successfully  managed  by 
those  converted  through  his  ministry.  We 
ma5’  venture  the  assertion  that  every  one  of 
those  hundreds  on  the  platform,  and  many 
others  in  the  audience,  could  give  the  day,  hour 
and  minute  when  the  Lord  saved  them. 

And  yet  these  multiplied  cases,  transpiring 
daily,  yea,  almost  hourly,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  are  wholly 
unknown  to  most  of  them.  The  divine  power 
in  our  very  midst  is  ignored.  While  General 
Assemblies  and  Presbyteries  are  divided  over 
questions  of  dogma  or  personal  ‘  ‘  honor  ’  ’  these 
servants  of  God  are  saving  men  as  by  fire. 

What  the  average  “professor”  of  to-day 
needs  is  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
power  of  God  to  save — among  publicans  and 
sinners.  These  scenes  of  the  real  and  manifest 
power  of  the  Spirit  act  as  a  spiritual  tonic  and 
no  one  can  witness  these  “works”  without 
joining  in  the  shout  of  the  saved  ones,  “Hal¬ 
lelujah  !  praise  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

A  PATRIAR(  H  OF  MANHATTAN. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Elder  I.  M.  Dyckman, 
a  man  greatly  beloved  in  this  city,  the  Church 
sustains  a  grievous  loss,  not  only  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Church,  of  which  for  thirty-three  years  he  has 
been  a  most  exemplary  office-bearer,  but  for 
his  liberal  contributions  to  every  worthy  object 
of  beneficence,  and  especially  to  the  Boards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  he  has  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  poor  and  dependent  in 
that  part  of  the  city  where  most  of  his  life 
was  spent.  One  of  his  latest  conversations 
with'^his  pastor  was  concerning  an  aged  widow 
about  to  be  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  for  whom  he  expressed  the  same  solici¬ 
tous  interest  which  he  always  evinced  for  wor¬ 
thy  objects  of  charity.  She  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  Elder  Dyckman’s  love  for  human¬ 
ity  knew  no  sectarian  bounds ;  and  his  kindli¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  and  genuine  benevolence 
shed  a  hallowed  light  over  all  his  life.  He 
was  sincerely  loved  by  old  and  young,  by  rich 
and  poor  alike.  More  than  one  profligate 
whom  he  has  patiently  aided  in  his  straggles 
with  temptation  will  cherish2,the  memory  of 


his  kindness;  while  at  King’s  Bridge,  where  he 
has  many  tenants  among  the  laboring  class,  his 
death  is  lamented  with  tears,  for  as  a  land¬ 
lord,  Elder  Dyckman  was  most  considerate 
and  generous,  often  waiting  months  for  rent 
that  was  due,  but  that  owing  to  sickness  or 
dull  times,  could  not  be  promptly  paid. 

Mr.  Dyckman  was  a  man  without  guile.  His 
words  and  acts  were  as  transparent  as  the 
brooks  of  the  meadows  near  which  he  spent 
his  youth.  No  one  could  ever  suspect  him  of 
acting  a  part.  His  courtesy  was  unfailing,  the 
natural  outflow  of  inborn  goodness,  not  the 
result  of  schooling  in  the  halls  of  urbanity.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  rude.  He  could 
on  proper  occasions  reprove,  rebuke  and  ad¬ 
monish  ;  but  he  never  did  so  harshly. 

His  character  was  severely  tested  when  in 
middle  age,  after  fifty-three  years  of  farm  life, 
daring  which  he  had  secured  a  competence  by 
industry  and  thrift,  he  was  suddenly  raised  to 
affluence  by  the  death  of  two  uncles  to  whom 
he  was  endeared,  and  who  made  him  heir  to 
the  great  Dyckman  estate  on  Manhattan  Island 
— an  estate  which  in  18(58  embraced  hundreds 
of  acres  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem 
Rivers  north  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth 
street.  Great  reverses  of  fortune  are  a  severe 
test  of  character,  and  none  are  more  searching 
than  that  which  Elder  Dyckman  met  with 
such  equanimity  that  a  neighbor  said  of  him, 
“He  is  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen.”  That 
equanimity  which  sustains  prosperity  without 
undue  elation,  and  enables  one  to  treat  old 
friends  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurrred 
to  disturb  the  relations  formerly  existing,  is 
rarely  exhibited  in  a  more  conspicuous  or  more 
pleasing  light  than  in  the  case  of  this  good 
man,  who  at  the  same  time  maintained  an 
unchanged  spirituality  and  devotion  to  the 
service  of  ‘  ‘  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  ’  ’  for 
which  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  bless  his 
memory  to-day. 

His  faith  in  the  Saviour  was  simple  and  sin¬ 
cere.  He  walked  with  God  each  day.  He 
loved  to  think  of  him,  and  to  commune  with 
him  under  the  trees,  by  the  wayside,  amid  the 
throngs  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  quiet  of 
his  own  home,  where  for  hours  together  he 
would  sit  in  his  room,  alone  with  God,  rapt  in 
grateful  and  adoring  meditation  upon  his  good¬ 
ness  and  his  grace.  For  he  was  one 

“  With  whom  the  melodies  ahitle 
Of  the  everlasting  chime ; 

Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart ; 

Plying  their  daily  tasks  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.” 

Such  a  life  is  its  own  eulogy.  It  needs  no 
patent  of  nobility  from  human  legislation  or 
royal  decree.  Its  native  nobility,  and  its 
gracious  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  secure  for  it  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  the  favor  and  approval  of  God ;  and  beyond 
these,  earth  offers  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

One  of  this  good  man’s  progenitors,  Jan 
Dyckman,  coming  from  Holland  in  1640,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dutch  government  a  grant  of 
land  embracing  two  miles  of  the  uppermost 
part  of  Manhattan  Island ;  a  property  which  in 
the  fifth  generation  descended  to  him.  His 
grandfather.  Jacobus  Dyckman,  was  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention.  A 
more  remote  ancestor,  Michael  Dyckman,  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  picture  of  the  worthies  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  a  Dutch  artist  of  those  days,  at 
the  right  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor,  as  a 
member  of  his  council.  The  father  of  Elder 
Dyckman  was  for  fifty  years  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Yonkers,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  integrity  and  spirituality.  In  memory  of 
two  uncles,  early  graduates  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Dyckman  recently  established  a  fund  of  |10,0(X) 
for  the  encouragement  of  biological  research  in 
that  university.  And  he  himself  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoes. 

Born  January  1,  1813,  he  was]  eighty-six 
years  old  when  he  died.  May"!  9,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  married  daughters,  Mrs.  Bash- 
ford  Dean,  whose  husband  is  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Zoology  in  Columbia  University,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  McMillan  Welch,  wife  of  the  leading 
member  of  the  firm  of  New  York  architects, 
Messrs.  Welch,  Smith  and  Provot.  Among  the 
family  treasures  is  an  old  Dutch  Bible  brought 
from  Holland  by  Jan  Dyckman  in  1640,  and 
bound  in  wood  with  metal  clasps.  G.  S.  P. 
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HfDEPENDEST  BUSINESS  AND  MANHOOD. 

Henry  A.  Stimson  D.  D. 

In  the  recently  published  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham  an  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  that  city  occupies 
in  Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  always  been  characterized  by  the  variety 
of  its  independent  trades.  It  has  had  com* 
paratively  few  great  corporations.  As  long 
ago  as  the  year  1847  there  were  no  less  than 
five  hundred  distinct  trades  and  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  city  has  no  ‘  ‘  cotton  lords,  ’  ’  as  has 
Manchester,  and  no  “merchant  princes,”  as 
Liverpool.  As  a  consequence,  the  homogeneous 
population,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  has  here  long  been 
distinguished  by  a  municipal  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  community 
have  been  conducted  with  an  intelligence,  a 
far-sightedness  and  a  force  which  have  not 
only  made  the  city  itself  unique  in  the  extent 
of  its  local  advantages,  but  have  made  it  a 
leader  far  beyond  its  relative  size  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  John  Bright  rejoiced  to 
be  its  representative  in  Parliament ;  and  the 
leading  English  statesmen,  from  Cobden  to 
Gladstone,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Birmingham  to  address  an  audience  of  fifteen 
thousand  people,  gathered  in  its  great  hall, 
whenever  there  was  occasion  for  seeking  to 
reach  in  the  most  effective  way  the  ears  of  the 
nation.  The  sturdy  independence  of  this  con¬ 
stituency  has  been  the  inspiration  of  its  native 
leaders  like  (George  Dawson,  Dr.  R.  \V.  Dale 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  its  persistent  and 
intelligent  force  has  been  no  small  part  of  their 
influence  upon  the  nation  at  large.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  the  city  best,  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  business 
life  of  the  city  been  differently  constituted. 

A  parallel  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  history 
and  character  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
as  compared  with  other  cities  in  the  same  com¬ 
monwealth.  Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Fall  River 
differ  from  Worcester  chiefly  in  one  character¬ 
istic:  great  manufacturing  corporations  have 
dominated  these  communities  from  the  first, 
while  Worcester,  a  city  of  about  the  same  size, 
and  like  them  engaged  largely  in  manufactures, 
has  long  been  “the  Heart  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,”  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  its  indi¬ 
viduality,  its  self-respect,  its  intellectual  force, 
and  its  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  industrial  and  commercial  life 
in  Worcester  has  been  along  the  line  of  an 
aggressive  independence.  The  city  has  always 
had  a  large  number  of  small  industries.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  few  great  shops  under  a  single  man¬ 
agement,  power  plants  were  early  erected, 
which  rented  power,  as  much  as  might  be 
wanted,  to  anyone ;  so  that  innumerable  small 
manufactories,  occupying  sometimes  not  more 
than  a  single  room,  have  existed ;  and  only  in 
recent  years  has  the  city  come  to  be  known  at 
all  through  a  few  single  great  corporations. 
There  is  one  effect  of  the  absorption  of  small 
businesses  by  the  great  corporations  which 
seems  as  yet  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
and  that  is  its  effect  upon  the  business  man 
himself.  The  responsibility  of  administering 
one’s  own  affairs,  with  the  necessity  of  self- 
control,  thrift,  accurate  intelligence,  tireless 
industry,  thorough  honesty,  knowledge  of  men, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  school 
of  manhood  second  to  none.  While  it  is  often 
the  fashion  to  deprecate  the  morality  of  busi¬ 
ness  life,  and  to  make  light  of  the  intelligence 
of  business  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  founded  upon  both  intelligence 
and  honesty.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
business  house  which  has  won  a  reputable 
name,  and  existing  through  long  periods  of 
time,  has  furnished  a  comfortable  income  and 


even  fortune  for  successive  generations,  could 
be  built  on  anything  else  than  honesty.  How¬ 
ever  the  knave  may  for  the  time  prosper,  and 
the  tricky  business  man  may  seem  to  get  ad¬ 
vantage  of  others,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  him ;  and  no  man  who  believes  in 
God  or  even  in  the  Nemesis  which  is  attached 
to  human  life,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  old  maxim  that  “Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  ’  ’  But  now  the  curriculum  in  this 
most  valuable  school  of  life  is  undergoing  a 
tremendous  change.  The  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  being  transferred  to  a  few 
hands,  while  the  men  who  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  were  conscious  of  their  responsibility  as 
head,  and  proud  of  their  position,  are  now 
voluntarily  assuming  secondary  places,  in  many 
cases  becoming  simply  clerks  in  connection 
with  some  department  of  a  great  corporation. 
It  was  characteristic  of  that  shrewdest  of  mer¬ 
chants,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  that  whenever  a 
failure  occurred  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
New  York,  that  member  of  the  unfortunate 
firm  who  had  bad  the  longest  business  experi¬ 
ence  and  was  regarded  as  its  most  practical 
man,  would  be  frequently  sought  by  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  and  taken  into  his  employ.  He  knew  the 
value  of  the  business  training,  which  is  only 
acquired  under  conditions  of  independent  man¬ 
agement,  and  that  men  of  that  kind  could  be 
alone  secured  by  drawing  them  from  positions 
in  which  they  had  been  thus  developed.  He 
could  not  make  such  men  by  the  training  of  any 
subordinate  in  his  own  extensive  establishment. 

Admitting  that  the  great  corporations  cer¬ 
tainly  do  afford  a  notable  field  for  a  few  men 
of  superior  intelligence,  and  do  make  possible 
a  wide  and  swift  application  of  refined  and 
perfected  industrial  methods,  the  question  still 
remains  whether  the  influence  of  the  great 
corporations  will  not  be  to  atrophy,  or  de¬ 
stroy,  certain  forms  of  the  finest  manhood  in 
the  men  whom  they  employ.  Is  it  going  to  be 
possible  for  the  same  man  who  under  the  old 
conditions  of  managing  a  business  of  his  own, 
however  small,  found  himself  under  the  disci¬ 
pline  which  would  have  made  him  independent, 
self-respecting,  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  position  and  the  weight  of  his  own 
decisions  and  judgment,  to  become  the  man 
that  he  would  have  been,  now  that  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  clerk,  set  to  execute  tasks,  however  great 
and  however  responsible,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  superior?  Securities  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
of  great  industrial  combinations  which  have 
been  listed  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
within  the  past  three  months  (a  rate  which  if 
sustained,  as  is  probable,  means  six  thousand 
millions  within  the  current  year),  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  absorption  of  private  busi¬ 
nesses  has  advanced.  There  is  now  no  com¬ 
munity  which  does  not  see  its  small  merchants 
or  small  manufacturers  either  being  absorbed 
or  rapidly  crowded  out  of  business ;  while  the 
power  and  the  tendencies  of  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions  already  begin  to  be  felt  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  charges  which,  from  one  side  and 
the  other,  are  made,  of  their  interference  with 
legislatures  and  courts  and  city  councils,  and, 
of  late,  with  the  independence  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Whether  these  charges,  in  particular 
cases,  be  true  or  not,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the 
men  who  are  conscious  of  holding  such  power 
will  be  tempted  to  use  it  in  ways  more  or  less 
illegitimate  and  more  or  less  disastrous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  to  its  manhood, 
in  proportion  to  their  necessities  or  the  extent 
of  their  combinations.  So  that  we  may  expect 
to  hear,  as  we  already  do  begin  to  hear,  plausi¬ 
ble  explanations  given  of  united  action  in 
directions  which  threaten  most  seriously  the 
freedom  of  the  people  and  the  development  of 
individual  character.  One  has  only  to  observe 
the  occasional  conduct  of  otherwise  self-re¬ 


specting  and  strong  business  men,  on  commit¬ 
tees  or  boards,  where  they  are  associated  with 
very  rich  men  or  with  single  representatives 
of  the  great  banks  or  great  financial  concerns, 
to  be  aware  of  the  timidity  which  seizes  them, 
and  of  the  tremendous  character  of  the  pressure 
of  which  they  are  never  altogether  unconscious. 
Even  where  this  pressure  is  wholly  unaware 
to  those  who  exert  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  real¬ 
ity  ;  and  in  circumstances  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  being  used  for  selfish  or  evil 
purposes,  it  still  exists  as  a  positive  force,  to 
the  destruction  of  independent  judgment  and 
that  equal  sense  of  responsibility,  which  are 
essential  for  the  development  and  the  exercise 
of  the  best  manliood.  That  the  new  methods 
of  business  mark  the  development  of  modem 
life,  that  they  are  prolific  of  many  material 
benefits  to  the  community,  and  that  they  have 
come  to  stay,  does  not  affect  the  dangers  which 
are  connected  with  them.  The  community  as 
a  whole  has  the  keenest  interest  in  the  ethical 
questions  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  there  is 
no  amount  of  material  advantage  that  will 
offset  the  permanent  loss  of  conditions  which 
have  seemed  essential  to  the  development  of 
true  manhood  in  its  freest  and  amplest  way. 
Recognizing  the  danger  is  the  first  step  toward 
remedying  it.  And  under  tlie  new  conditions, 
there  will  be  new  need  for  the  help  which  per¬ 
haps  the  churches  alone  can  give,  in  a  quick¬ 
ened  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  true  nobility  of 
an  independent  manhood,  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  questions  of  duty  and  of  con¬ 
science,  of  true  brotherhood,  of  old-fashioned 
honor  no  less  than  honesty,  and  of  the  inde¬ 
structible  value  of  the  unseen  as  over  against 
the  glamour  and  the  increasing  splendor  of 
material  things.  In  these  are  to  be  sought  the 
influences  which  may  modify  and  arrest  the 
dangers  that  are  upon  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenor  of  all  this  is  to  lay 
a  new  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  already 
over-weighted  churches.  The  churches  are 
being  everywhere  urged  to  become  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bruce  of  Glasgow  has  called  “great 
social  purveyors.”  It  may  be  a  tribute  which 
the  world  unconsciously  pays  to  their  strength 
and  vitality  that  they  are  looked  to  for  pro¬ 
viding  everything  from  a  gymnasium  to  an 
employment  bureau.  Here  is  a  task  for  which 
indeed  they  are  set.  Manhood  is  their  proper 
care.  To  the  extent  that  the  business  of  life 
puts  it  in  peril,  they  are  bound  to  defend  and 
sustain  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  individual  responsibility,  it  must  be 
illustrated  in  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Committing 
the  care  of  one’s  soul  to  what  Dr.  Martineau 
calls  “an  initiated  expert”  is  bad  enough;  it 
turns  religion  into  a  mere  superstition;  the 
church  should  also  be  kept  free  from  syndicate 
methods.  It  is  no  place  for  the  ‘  ‘  promoter.  ’  ’ 
No  individual  is  so  humble  but  he  has  his 
place,  none  so  poor  but  he  has  his  importance 
in  the  life  and  counsels  of  the  whole.  The 
church  is  the  one  pure  democracy,  and  from 
the  day  when  believers  were  made  members  of 
one  body,  with  one  Lord,  one  Spirit,  one  faith, 
this  conception  has  been  the  leaven  that  has 
rescued,  not  manhood  alone,  but  human 
brotherhood  and  human  freedom  from  oppres¬ 
sion,  whether  within  the  church  or  without. 
With  a  new  emphasis  the  churches  are  called 
to  be  true  to  themselves.  In  the  peril  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  community  at  large,  the  methods 
and  the  spiritual  attainments  which  preserve 
it  in  the  church  gain  a  new  importance. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  saying  that  he 
will  accept  the  degree  of  LL.D.  which  McGill 
University  desire  to  confer  upon  him  at  the 
June  Convocation.  This  will  be  the  first  de¬ 
gree  accepted  by  the  distinguished  young  author. 
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REFORMED  CHURCH  NOTES. 

Rev.  William  H.  Boocook. 

The  Reformed  Church  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  of  late  in  nominating  candidates  for 
the  two  vacant  professorial  chairs  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  two  chairs,  which  are  to  be  filled  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  June, 
are  those  of  Old  Testament  Langnage  and 
Exegesis,  and  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Sacred 
Rhetoric.  The  former  chair  was  made  vacant 
last  fall  by  the  resignation,  on  account  of  pro¬ 
tracted  ill-health,  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Lansing 
D.  D.,  who  had  been  the  incumbent  since  1884. 
The  duties  of  this  professorship  have  since  been 
discharged  with  ability  and  acceptance  by  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Raven,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Metnchen,  N.  J. ,  who  is  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor.  The  chair 
of  Pastoral  Theology  became  vacunt  by  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  David  D.  Demarest 
D.  D.,  who  had  discharged  with  rare  fidelity 
the  responsible  duties  of  his  important  office 
for  thirty- three  years.  Since  his  death,  which 
occurred  early  last  fall,  the  work  of  this  de¬ 
partment  has  been  divided  among  the  other 
professors,  their  instruction  having  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  lectures  on  special  subjects  by 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

According  to  a  rule  of  our  Church,  every  one 
of  the  thirty-five  Classes  has  the  privilege  of 
nominating  one  candidate  for  each  vacant 
chair.  The  reports  of  the  spring  meetings  of 
the  several  Classes  have  therefore  been  scanned 
with  interest  to  see  what  persons  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  eligible  for  the  office  of  professor. 
Judging  from  the  multitude  of  names  put  in 
nomination,  the  Reformed  Church  is  singularly 
rich  in  professorship  material.  As  the  number 
of  Classes  nominating  any  particular  candidate 
has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  his  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  of  course  impossible,  at  this  time,  to 
make  even  a  guess  at  the  final  choice  of  the 
General  Synod.  Moreover,  the  General  Synod 
itself  has  the  right  to  make  three  additional 
nominations. 

The  nominees  of  the  various  Classes  are :  for 
the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  the  Revs.  M. 

H.  Hutton  D.D.  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ; 
John  G.  Fagg  and  F.  S.  Schenck  D.D.  of  New 
York  City;  Dennis  Wortman  of  Sangerties, 
N.  Y.  ;  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  ; 

I.  W.  Gowen,  Weehawken,  N.  J.  ;  P.  T.  Pock- 
man  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Ame  Ven- 
nema,  Passaic,  N.  J.  ;  William  Bancroft  Hill, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ;  John  G.  Van  Slyke 
D.  D.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  ;  Cornelius  Brett  D.  D., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  P.  H.  Milliken  D.D. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  All  these  ministers  are 
pastors  of  Reformed  churches. 

For  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Languages, 
the  nominees  are :  The  Revs.  John  H.  Raven, 
Metnchen,  N.  J.  ;  J.  Fred  Berg  Ph.  D. ,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y.  ;  Eugene  E.  Thomas,  Castleton- 
on-Hudson;  Charles  D.  Hartranft  D.D.,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford; 
A.  A.  Shaw,  at  present  without  charge  and 
living  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  ;  John  Baumeister, 
College  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Abel  Huizinga  Ph.  D. , 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  F.  McCurdy  D.D. 
Except  the  two  specially  mentioned,  all  these 
are  also  pastors  in  the  Reformed  Church.  As 
several  of  the  above  were  put  in  nomination 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  all  of 
them  cannot  be  regarded  as  actual  caudidates. 

Apropos  of  these  nominations,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  so  many  seem  willing  to  accept  a 
professorship,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  attached  to  these  chairs  are  not 
what  they  once  were.  The  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  in  common  with  other  institutions 
which  depend  for  their  support  on  the  interest 
from  invested  funds,  has  suffered  in  recent 
years  a  gradual  diminution  in  its  income,  and 
in  consequence  the  Seminary  has  been  crippled 


and  prevented  from  carrying  out  its  plans. 
The  Reformed  Church  realizes  that  the  present 
time,  when  the  Church  at  large  is  passing 
through  a  transitional  period  and  new  and  more 
imperative  demands  are  being  made  upon  the 
ministry,  is  the  time  for  expansion,  not  con¬ 
traction;  and  the  Seminary  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  it  is  felt,  must  be  true  to  its  history  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  age  and  in  affording  its 
students  the  opportunity  for  as  thorough  a 
training  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  can  be 
obtained  in  any  institution  of  theological  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  land.  Accordingly  a  strenuous  effort 
is  being  made  to  raise  an  additional  endow¬ 
ment  of  $250,000,  and  the  Rev.  James  Demarest 
D.D.,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  having 
this  matter  in  charge,  reports  that  their  efforts 
are  meeting  with  encouragement. 

The  recent  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Fritts  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Fishkill-ou-Hudson,  is  an  event  of  sad  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  to  his  own  church,  but  to  the 
Church  at  large.  For  twenty-eight  years  Dr. 
Fritts  served  his  congregation  with  singular 
faithfulness  and  acceptance,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  and 
social  life  of  the  commnnity.  Under  the  stress 
of  continuons  ill-health,  he  has  felt  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  work  and  seek  a  long  needed 
rest  and  change.  In  the  hour  of  his  trial  his 
chnrch  have  shown  toward  him  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  generous  consideration,  and  he  has 
been  declared  pastor  emeritus,  but  at  his  own 
request,  without  salary. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Cox  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  High 
Bridge  is  reported. 

The  church  of  Clifton,  N.  J. ,  has  also 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  beloved 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Birdsall. 

A  slight^misunderstanding  between  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  chnrches  in  Brooklyn 
occurred  recently  in  regard  to  the  location  of  a 
chnrch.  The  Reformed  denomination  had 
established  a  German- American  Chnrch  in  the 
newer  section  of  East  New  York.  Services 
were  conducted  each  Sunday  in  both  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  languages,  and  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  pastor  to  reach  both  the  German  and 
American  element  in  this  community.  The 
Presbyterian  denomination  organized  a  church 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  planted  their 
new  edifice  in  close  proximity  to  the  Reformed 
Chnrch,  thus  apparently  entering  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  same 
people.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  Re¬ 
formed  Chnrch,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  South 
Classis  of  Long  Island,  and  led  also  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  Brooklyn  Presby¬ 
tery.  At  this  conference,  it  was  learned  that 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  had  located  the  new 
enterprise  under  the  impression  that  the  Re¬ 
formed  Chnrch  was  organized  to  minister  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  German  people.  Though  the 
churches  remain  in  the  same  field,  the  explana¬ 
tion  exculpates  the  Presbyterian  Church  from 
any  breach  of  inter-denominational  comity. 

This  instance  is  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
except  as  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  other 
similar  occurrences  in  the  future.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  Greater  New  York,  denom¬ 
inations  will  naturally  welcome  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  church  expansion,  and  will  at  times, 
doubtless,  enter  into  brisk  rivalry  for  the 
occupancy  of  needy  or  desirable  localities.  So 
long  as  this  rivalry  promotes  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  to  be  commended 
and  encouraged.  But  surely  the  time  has  come 
when  the  practice  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  altar  of  denominational 
zeal  should  cease.  The  cause  of  Christ  suffers 
a  decided  loss  when  two  churches  are  planted 


I  in  a  field  where  only  one  can  properly  live. 
Greater  New  York  is  the  place,  and  the  present 
is  the  time,  to  vitalize  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  I  think  also,  the  Congregation- 
alists,  and  to  show  to  the  world  that  it  stands 
for  something  more  than  theory.  The  under¬ 
lying  Christian  unity,  which  we  believe  exists 
and  of  which  we  sometimes  boast,  could  surely 
be  illustrated  in  no  more  practical  way, 

CaiTRCH  EXTENSION  IN  THE  CITY. 

At  the  recent  adjourned  meeting  of  New 
York  Presbytery  the  question  of  aiding  the 
Morrisania  First  Church  was  taken  up,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  render  such  aid  as  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  able  to  provide.  The  question  as  to 
the  union  of  the  Redeemer  and  Zion  (German) 
chnrches  was  referred  to  the  Trustees  of 
Presbytery. 

The  most  important  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  Presbytery  in  years  was.  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke 
D.D.,  which  formulated  a  plan  for  Church 
Extension  in  this  city.  The  recommendations 
of  that  report  as  adopted,  are  published  in  an¬ 
other  column. 

The  report  on  Temperance  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Stnart  Dodge  was  listened  to  with  close  at¬ 
tention  and  hearty  approval. 

MIMSTERI.VL  PERSON.VLS. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  McCanghan  succeeds 
Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  as  President  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Leagne  of  Chicago  as  well  as  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  Third  Church. 

The  Rev.  William  Hudnut  (formerly  of  Port 
Jervis,  but  for  several  years  pastor  of  Grace 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Brooklyn)  has  been  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  D.  H.  Evans  has  so  long 
been  the  beloved  and  able  pastor. 

Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  of  this  city  expects  to 
make  a  tour  of  Mexico  for  his  vacation,  return¬ 
ing  by  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Rev.  John  McNeill,  well  known  on  this 
side,  has  been  preaching  in  Helmsdale,  Eng., 
with  his  usual  success  as  an  evangelist. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis  is  said  to  follow  the 
example  of  Dr.  Talmage  in  one  respect.  He 
copyrights  his  sermons.  Only  one  paper  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Chicago  have  the  right 
to  publish  verbatim  reports  of  them. 

Dr.  Hirsch  Massliansky  has  lately  arrived 
in  Chicago,  and  expects  to  remain  there  a  month 
to  address  his  co-religionists  in  favor  of  the 
Zionistic  movement. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Singmaster  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Gettysburg. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Southern  General 
Assembly  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Franklin  Can¬ 
non,  pastor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Church  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  born  in  Cabarrus  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege,  1869,  and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Virginia,  1873. 

On  June  22,  1750,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
greatest  of  American  theologians,  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  parish  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
after  a  ministry  of  twenty-three  years.  Hith¬ 
erto  there  has  been  no  memorial  connecting 
him  with  the  Northampton  church.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  parish  is  now  soliciting  funds  for 
the  erection,  in  June,  1900,  of  a  handsome 
bronze  tablet,  with  inscription  and  portrait 
bust,  costing  $2,000. 

The  Rev.  Jay  C.  Goodrich  (Methodist)  of 
Madison,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  the  first 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  the 
'  Philippine  Islands.  He  will  leave  in  about  a 
month  for  Manila. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE 
CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.* 

This  is  a  rather  small  book  but  it  is  packed 
with  matter  of  great  importance  and  interest. 
It  takes  issue  with  the  common  conclusions  as 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  its  earliest 
years  and  presents  a  weighty,  if  not  wholly 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  received  opinions  on  that  point. 

Gibbon,  for  example,  estimated  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Rome  at  about  one  million,  with  some 
fifty  thousand  Christians  among  them.  His 
computation  for  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  the  entire  empire  gave  about  six 
million  Christians. 

Such  explorations  as  Professor  Ramsay  has 
recently  made  in  Asia  Minor  and  De  Rossi  in 
the  Roman  catacombs  have  been  giving  us  new 
data  which,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all, 
mean  that  these  estimates  are  far  too  low  and 
that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Christianity  had  reached  a  position  of  numbers 
and  influence  which  showed  that  the  Apostle 
Paul’s  expectations  that  the  whole  empire 
would  speedily  become  Christian  were  being 
realized. 

This  is  the  main  point  to  which  Professor 
Orr  has  addressed  himself  in  this  volume.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
studies  of  early  Christian  history  in  existence. 
It  moves  steadily  forward  on  solid  ground  of 
evidence,  and  every  new  stage  advances  the 
reader  to  another  disclosure  of  the  expansive 
force  and  vitality  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
centuries  of  its  history.  It  is  a  study  which 
may  possibly  in  some  points  carry  us  back  to 
within  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion.  The  facts  presented  are 
fresh,  though  not  unknown,  full  of  vitality, 
while  the  method  of  treating  them  and  the 
English  style  in  which  they  are  presented  make 
a  gratifying  example  of  the  author’s  remark 
that,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Church 
History  was  the  dreariest  in  the  curriculum, 
a  collection  of  dry  bones  and  dead  controver¬ 
sies,  it  has  now  passed  away.  The  initial  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  transformed  Church  History 
he  justly  attributes  to  F.  C.  Baur,  of  whom 
he  remarks  finely,  that  if  his  “own  criticism 
has  gradually  had  to  retract  itself  within  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  limits,  it  may  claim,  like 
the  Nile  waters,  to  have  fertilized,  in  the 
height  of  its  overflow,  even  the  plains  from 
which  subsequently  it  had  to  retreat.’’ 

The  facts  presented  in  evidence  are  already 
known  to  scholars  and  to  some  extent,  as  by 
Lightfoot  and  Ramsay,  have  been  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  conclusion  similar  to  Professor  Orr’s. 
His  point,  however,  is  that  there  has  been  too 
much  appreciation  of  the  impression  which 
Paganism  made  on  Christianity  and  too  little 
of  the  impression  Christianity  was  making  on 
Paganism,  as  for  example,  by  Hatch.  Har- 
nack’s  remark  is  quoted  that  the  “Catholic 
Church  is  that  form  of  Christianity  in  which 
every  element  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
assimilated  which  Christianity  could  in  any 
way  take  up  without  utterly  losing  itself  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  Christianity  has  throughout 
sucked  the  marrow  of  the  ancient  world  and 
assimilated  it’’  (p.  163). 

Professor  Orr  believes  that  this  view  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  measure  true,  and,  in 
that  measure,  a  normal  and  providential  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  be  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  has  been  pursued  in  a  one-sided  way,  to 
the  neglect  of  certain  important  factors  in  the 

*  Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress 
of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  James  Orr  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theologi. 
cal  College,  Edinburgh.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son, 
$1.50.) 


history  which  it  is  his  point  to  assert  and 
express.  He  believes  that  Christianity  had  an 
original,  positive  mission  of  its  own,  that,  to 
quote  Harnack’s  phrase,  its  mission  was  not 
wholly  “to  suck  the  marrow  of  the  ancient 
world  and  assimilate  it,  ’’  but  that  if  there  was 
an  inflow  of  Pagan  idea  and  influence  into 
Christianity,  there  was  also  an  outflow  from 
it  into  Paganism  and  a  definite  formative  and 
radically  reconstructive  influence  which  oper¬ 
ated  on  it  far  more  deeply  and  widely  than  has 
been  supposed.  This  view,  put  forward  mod¬ 
estly  in  these  lectures,  will  serve  as  a  correc¬ 
tion  to  Hamack  and  to  some  extent  to  Hatch 
and  Lightfoot. 

Professor  Orr’s  argument  is  presented  in  three 
distinct  propositions,  developed  in  the  lectures 
seriatim.  Christianity  had  a  larger  extension 

laterally,  i.e.  in  point  of  numbers,  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  supposed.  It  extended  vertically,  i.e. 
with  more  penetrating  power,  into  and 
through  the  different  social  strata;  and  finally 
had  a  much  greater  influence  intensively  in  its 
effects  on  the  thought  aud  life  of  the  age  than 
has  been  generally  recognized. 

He  begins  with  the  testimony  of  the  cata¬ 
combs,  under  the  guidance  of  De  Rossi  and 
Lauciani,  whose  discoveries  have  startled  the 
world.  A  fair  summary  of  the  most  important 
points  is  given  in  the  first  of  these  lectures. 
From  this  point  the  lecturer  proceeds  with 
data  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
monuments,  inscriptions  and  literary  testi¬ 
mony,  as  to  Asia  Minor,  Carthage,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Gaul  and  Spain  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Apologists,  to  build  up  a  very  strong  argument, 
tending  to  show  how  great  the  lateral  extension 
of  Christianity  must  have  been  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century,  in  point  of  numbers, 
to  account  for  such  a  fact,  for  example,  as  that 
related  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  misopogon, 
that  “having  gone  to  celebrate  with  all  pomp 
the  festival  of  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Daphne 
he  found  there  only  one  single  old  priest  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  goose  at  his  own  expense.  ’’ 

With  regard  to  Gibbon’s  assertion  that  the 
church  at  this  period  was  “almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  ’  ’  Dr. 
Orr  interrogates  his  witnesses  again  and  with 
the  same  result  as  before,  of  showing  how 
great  and  pernicious  a  conclusion  has  become 
current  through  the  neglect  of  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  evidence. 

The  third  and  last  point  treated  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  lecture  concerns  even  more  closely  the 
purity  and  originality  of  historic  Christianity. 
Professor  Orr  does  in  this  lecture  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  in  showing  that  Christianity  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  originality  of  its  own,  and  is  not  the 
marrow  of  truth  “sucked”  from  all  preceding 
religions  and  “assimilated.”  The  “evidence 
brought  forward  on  this  point  in  this  lecture, 
though  by  no  means  new  in  the  sense  of  being 
unknown  to  scholars  and  now  first  discovered, 
is  placed  by  the  author  in  an  original  and 
effective  relation  to  the  subject  which  does 
him  much  credit,  and  is  very  much  to  the 
point  of  present  need. 

His  appeal  to  the  great  Pagan  revival,  to 
neo-Platonism,  to  Celsus  and  the  Pagan  Apolo¬ 
gists  as  evidence  how  deeply  Paganism  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends  and  how 
unable  it  was  to  sustain  itself  against  the 
Christian  advance,  must  carry  every  candid 
reader  with  it. 

A  notion  has  become  somewhat  current  that 
political  force  and  policy  had  much  to  do  with 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  much  more  than  the  prevalence  by  the 
moral  force  of  rationality  and  divine  truthful¬ 
ness.  This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  sedu¬ 
lously  cultivated  in  some  quarters  and  vigor¬ 
ously  employed  by  the  infidel  propaganda.  It 
is  cut  up  by  the  roots  in  these  lectures.  They 
show  that  force,  policy,  politics  and  worldly 


agency  were  all  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the 
Empire  was  dominantly  Christian  before  Con¬ 
stantine  raised  over  it  the  banner  of  the  Church. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  service  the  author  has 
done  in  these  lectures. 

We  add  that  they  were  originally  prepared 
for  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
delivered  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  as 
the  Morgan  Lecture  course,  and  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  request  of  that  Faculty. 

Modern  Interpretations  of  the  Gospel  Life. 
By  Adolf  Augustus  Berle,  Minister  of  the 
Brighton  Congregational  Church,  Boston. 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  Boston,  Chicago:  $2. 

This  handsome  volume  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  sermons,  distributed  not  very  logically 
under  the  five  heads  of  New  Testament  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Social  and  Political,  Educational,  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Romantic,  and  The  Spiritual  Life. 
The  author  calls  them  ‘  ‘  modern’  ’  because,  he 
says,  “I  have  approached  their  themes  in  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  modern  spirit  at  its  best.”  The 
sermons  are  up  to  date.  They  treat  current 
problems ;  not  always,  nor  generally,  in  a 
formal  way,  but  vitally.  They  are  suggestive 
in  many  respects;  and  although  unequal,  they 
bear  the  supreme  test  for  sermons  in  print,  that 
they  hold  the  reader’s  attention,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  The  studies  in  biography  are 
on  the  whole  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The 
analysis  of  Matthew  is  fine,  setting  forth  viv¬ 
idly  the  nature  of  conversion.  So  of  Judas. 
The  author  believes  that  Judas’s  duties  as  treas¬ 
urer  and  purveyor  kept  him  much  absent  from 
the  Lord,  and  that  “he  allowed  his  work  to 
supplant  Christ”  in  his  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions.  The  whole  sermon  will  repay  careful 
reading.  Peter  is  set  forth  as  the  Apostle  of 
authority,  Paul  of  freedom,  John  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  John’s  mind  is  of  the  non-Jewish  philo¬ 
sophical  type  of  which  Jesus  took  full  advan¬ 
tage.  This  accounts  for  John’s  peculiar 
nearness  to  the  Lord.  These  discourses  are 
generally  moderate  and  judicial,  with  occa¬ 
sional  exaggerations.  The  brilliant  chapters 
on  The  “Losses  of  Civilization”  over-states 
things;  for  example,  the  threadbare  criticism 
of  the  pulpit,  as  afraid  to  be  truthful  and 
preaching  to  please  the  populace.  There  are 
many  brilliant  passages  and  illustrations  which 
the  reader  will  not  forget.  But  when  Mr. 
Berle  thanks  hie  Church  for  letting  him  preach 
freely  whatever  he  sees  to  be  truth,  he  sets  his 
readers  hunting  for  heresies  which  the  volume 
does  not  contain. 

Islam  in  Africa.  Its  Effects — Religious,  Ethi¬ 
cal  aud  Social— Upon  the  People  of  the 
Country.  By  Anson  P.  Atterbnry,  Pastor 
of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  With  Introduction  by  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religions, 
New  York  University.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  11.25. 

This  book  comes  pat  on  the  need  of  the 
moment.  It  calls  a  halt  to  some  of  the  sense¬ 
less  liberalism  of  the  times,  and  furnishes  just 
that  correction  which  the  over- strained  hope¬ 
fulness  of  Canon  Taylor,  Mr.  R.  Bosworth 
Smith  and  good  Dr.  Blyden  set  in  operation 
as  to  the  civilizing  and  preparatory  mission  of 
Islam  in  Africa.  Dr.  Atterbury  has  pricked 
the  bubble  and  uttered  the  word  which  needed 
to  be  uttered.  His  theme  is  Islam  in  Africa, 
but  to  make  all  clear  he  goes  back  a  little  to 
the  root  of  things  and  reminds  his  readers  of 
certain  elementary  vices  that  have  been  in¬ 
herent  in  Islamism  from  the  first,  which  it 
received  from  its  founder  and  which  are  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  Koran,  such  as  cruelty,  libidi¬ 
nous  sensuality  and  slavery,  to  say  nothing 
of  lying,  robbery  aud  treachery,  which,  whether 
countenanced  by  the  Koran  or  not,  infest 
Mohammedan  lands.  This  done.  Dr.  Atter¬ 
bury  comes  to  Africa  and  gives  us  a  picture  of 
what  the  Mohammedan  conquest  was,  what  the 
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Mohammedan  rule  has  been,  and  what  Moham¬ 
medanism  is,  and  mnst  be,  in  Africa.  The 
chapters  on  Mohammedanism  as  a  missionary 
propaganda,  and  on  “The  African  Type  of 
Mohammedanism”,  are  very  effective.  Dr. 
Atterbnry  is  beyond  all  question  right  in  two 
other  points — the  vital  connection  in  Africa 
between  Islam  and  slavery,  and  the  peculiarly 
degrading  and  vicious  character  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  slave-trader  and  slavery,  as  furnishing 
the  supply  on  which  the  libidinous  lust  of  the 
Musselmau  feeds.  Dr.  Atterbury  believes  that 
Mohammedan  expansion  has  now  reached  its 
limits  in  Africa,  and  that  with  the  coming 
in  of  European  authority,  railways,  and  com¬ 
merce  it  can  be  beaten  back  and  extirpated. 
The  closing  chapters  put  the  case  before  Chris¬ 
tian  readers  with  force  and  eloquence. 

Extemtokaxeocs  Oratory  for  Professional 

AND  A>l\tei'r  Speakers.  By  James  M. 

Buckley  LL.D.  Eaton  and  Mains.  1=1.50.' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  thoroughly 
practical  books  on  the  art  of  speaking  that 
have  been  put  into  print.  The  author  is  a 
recognized  master  in  his  own  art,  and  he  is 
largely  the  product  of  his  own  observations  and 
training.  The  manual  is  a  broad  one,  which 
draws  extensively  from  other  sources  and 
makes  large  use  of  the  accepted  authorities ; 
but  what  gives  the  book  its  peculiar  freshness 
is  its  development  of  the  lines  of  training 
which  have  developed  the  author  himself. 
The  forty-three  chapters  cover  every  conceiv¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  subject,  from  its  theoretic 
definition  down  through  every  phase  of  elocu¬ 
tionary  defect,  ■  to  suggestions  and  ideals. 
Where  all  is  so  good  and  practically  useful  it  is 
difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  to  select.  We 
will,  however,  assume  that  risk  and  name  the 
chapters  on  ‘  ‘  W ords  and  their  proper  use,  ’  ’ 
“Enriching  the  vocabulary, The  value  and 
the  Tyranny  of  Reminiscence,”  and  “Pro¬ 
nunciation.”  with  the  remarks  in  the  previous 
chapter  on  “Articulation,”  as  chapters  which 
have  greatly  interested  ns.  Dr.  Buckley  has 
at  his  command  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
anecdotes  and  illustrative  examples  which 
come  at  his  call  and  add  much  to  the  value 
and  liveliness  of  his  book.  The  manual  ends 
with  a  chapter  whose  strong  point  of  good 
counsel  is  put  forward  in  the  title,  “Ever  the 
Highest  Ideal.”  We  may  add  that  the  book  is 
wonderfully  well  suited  to  students  who  are 
training  themselves  without  a  teacher. 

BOOK  >’0TES. 

In  Fxr  nml  Feather  Tales,  by  Hamblen  Sears, 
illustrations  by  Frost,  Tavernier  and  Jaccaci, 
we  have  five  well  told  stories,  with  entertain¬ 
ing  accounts  of  hunting  and  shooting.  With 
this  book  in  hand  it  is  easy  to  imagine  oneself 
in  the  woods,  sharing  the  adventures  of  the 
hunter,  smelling  the  aromatic  breezes  of  the 
forest.  The  illustrations  are  fine  and  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  stories.  “The  Marquis’s 
Meet”  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  The 
method  of  keeping  and  training  the  hound 
is  well  portrayed.  Then  the  description  of 
the  stag  hunt  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  is 
very  real,  especially  if  the  reader  has  enjoyed 
one.  The  Cape  Cod  hunter,  the  Norwegian 
guide  and  the  Indian  scout  are  well  drawn 
characters,  and  are  real  people.  The  book  is 
interesting  and  one  regrets  the  end.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.  1899.  Cloth,  |1.75. ) 

Here  is  a  “friend  indeed”  for  the  traveller 
“in  need,”  The  European  Tour,  by  Grant  Allen. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  does  his  work  in  this  volume 
with  spirit,  judgment  and  knowledge.  He 
does  not  go  through  Europe  seriatim,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Guide-book,  but  as  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  and  judicious  friend  who  knows  where 
the  best  things  are  and  how  to  distribute  your 
time  and  money  among  them  better  than  you 
know  yourself.  The  hotels,  the  railways,  the 


steamers,  the  cabs,  and  the  restaurants  he 
leaves  to  the  professional  guides,  reserving  for 
himself  the  most  important  service  of  all,  that 
of  the  intellectual  director.  In  this  way  he 
takes  his  clientelege  through  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Rhineland,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy,  giving  them  at  every  stage  good 
solid  support  for  the  counsel  with  which  he 
begins,  “Young  man,  go  to  Europe.”  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  |1.25. ) 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 
(Boston  and  New  York)  among  their  attractive 
manuals  for  young  readers  bring  out  this  season 
Corn  Plants,  Their  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life,  by 
Frederick  Leroy  Sargent.  (75  cents. )  It  is  not 
offered  as  a  text-book,  though  it  is  intended  for 
that  admirable  system  of  supplementary  reading 
which  the  Riverside  Press  has  done  so  much  to 
develop.  The  little  volume  is  a  complete  study 
of  all  the  cereals  or  bread-producing  plants,  such 
as  maize,  barley,  wheat,  oats  and  rye.  It  presents 
the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  with  free  use 
of  illustrations,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  good 
and  attractive  literary  form. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Alden  is  so  much  better  known 
by  her  pen-name  that  we  should  hardly  venture 
to  speak  of  her  latest.  Yesterday  Framed  in  To¬ 
day,  as  coming  from  any  other  author  than 
‘  ‘  Pansy.  ”  It  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  Mr. 
Stead’s  rather  sensational  inquiry,  “What  if 
Christ  should  come  to  Chicago”  in  larger  and 
universal  relations  and  translate  the  Gospel 
History  into  an  epic  in  the  terms  and  relations 
of  modern  life?  This  scheme  offers  some  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  telling  application  and 
realizing  of  Gospel  fact  and  truth.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $1.50.) 

From  a  practical  and  popular  point  of  view 
we  have  always  a  good  word  for  such  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  as  Dr.  Parker’s  Bible 
and  James  Comper  Gray’s  Ilihlical  Museum, 
of  which  the  Messrs.  E.  R.  Herrick  and  Com¬ 
pany  are  bringing  out  a  Revision  by  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Adams  D.D.,  with  additions  col¬ 
lected  from  later  Biblical  Literature  and  ar¬ 
ranged  on  Comper  Gray’s  methods.  The  work  is 
accurately  described  on  the  title  page  as  “A 
Collection  of  Notes,  Explanatory,  Homiletic 
and  Illustrative,  forming  a  Complete  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  ”  not  for 
critical  students,  but  useful  for  general  study, 
Sunday-school  and  Bible  class  teachers,  and 
students  who  know  neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek. 
The  amount  of  illustrative  and  explanatory  ex¬ 
position  collected  around  each  passage  makes 
the  book  a  repertory  of  popular  Biblical  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  present  volume,  an  octavo  of  1,0(50 
closely  printed  pages,  carries  the  work  from 
Genesis  to  Second  Kings. 

Tl’/ii/  Men  do  not  go  to  Church  is  at  once  the 
title  of  a  telling  little  book  by  the  Rev.  Cort¬ 
land  Meyers,  minister  of  the  Baptist  Temple, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  statement  of  one  of  the  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  this  Christian  age.  Mr. 
Meyers  has  made  an  earnest  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  has  something  to  say  about  it  which 
is  worth  reading.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.  (50 
cents. ) 

Mr.  Edward  Tallmadge  Root  takes  a  world 
of  pains  in  The  Profit  of  the  Many,  The  Biblical 
Doctrine  and  Ethics  of  Wealth,  to  harmonize 
Christian  ethics  and  rational  economics,  but, 
we  fear,  with  the  usual  result  of  crowding  on 
Christian  ethics  certain  doctrines  for  which  it 
is  not  responsible  and  loading  political  economy 
with  burdens  which  it  has  never  succeeded  in 
carrying ;  such  for  example  as  the  public  owner  - 
ship  of  land  and  a  certain  socialistic  flavor. 
The  book  has  its  merits  as  an  assertion  o^ 
Christian  ideals  and  Christian  principle  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  all  social,  industrial  and 
economic  life.  We  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  plea  for  methods  which  shall  result  in  the 
greatest  possible  distribution  of  wealth.  We 


look  with  alarm  on  the  growth  of  luxury  and 
all  th^  brood  that  comes  with  it.  Mr.  Root’s 
book  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  deepening 
the  impression  of  good  people  on  these  points. 
Otherwise  it  has  little  light  to  throw  on  the 
social  or  economic  situation.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  |1.25. ) 


LITERARY  >OTES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  is  full  and  rich. 
“Politics  and  the  Judiciary, ”  by  Frank  Gay¬ 
lord  Cook,  discusses  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  “The  Greaser,”  by  William  R.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  is  an  interesting  study.  Mr.  Riis  has  a 
paper  on  the  Tenement  House  Blight.  With¬ 
out  disparaging  the  other  papers,  we  name  also, 
Harriet  Waters  Preston’s  paper  on  the  Brown¬ 
ings,  W.  Wilfred  Campbell’s  poem  in  memory 
of  Archibald  Lampson.  “Bobolinks  after  Sun¬ 
set,  ’  ’  by  J.  Russell  Taylor,  ‘  ‘  Brooklyn  Bridge,  ’  ’ 
by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  William  Vaughn 
Moody’s  “Road  Hymn  for  the  Stars.” 

The  Bookman  is  out  for  June  with  its  monthly 
chronicle  and  comment  on  literary  matters  and 
full  table  of  contributed  articles.  (Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. ) 

A  good  portrait  of  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas 
stands  at  the  front  of  Current  Literature  for 
June.  The  Poetical  Departments  are  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  with  selections  from  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  of  to-day,  choice  verse,  newspaper 
and  society  verse. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  June  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  notable,  pictorially  and 
from  the  literary  point  of  view.  “How  a 
poor  boy  can  work  his  way  through  college” 
has  a  practical  value.  “Telling  the  character 
from  the  handwriting”  is  an  interesting  spec¬ 
ulation.  Anthony  Hope  gives  a  new  install¬ 
ment  of  “Captain  Dieppe.  ”  In  this  number 
the  Journal  branches  out  into  two  new  depart¬ 
ments,  “Five  Minute  Talks  on  (7oo<l  Health,” 
by  expert  physical  educators,  and  a  “Boys’ 
Page,  ”  to  which  Dan  Beard  contributes  an  arti¬ 
cle.  Two  pages  of  photographs  in  the  number 
show  “Where  our  Presidents  are  buried.” 

The  Yale  Beriew  in  its  quarterly  number  for 
the  present  month  comments  on  charges  on  coun¬ 
try  checks  in  pretty  sharp  terms  and  on  “Cor¬ 
porations  and  State  law,  ”  with  some  disposi¬ 
tion  to  look  with  favor  or  at  least  hopefully  on 
the  measure  which  has  now  been  adopted  into 
the  laws  of  this  State.  The  other  papers  are, 
“A  French  Colonial  Experiment  in  the  Far 
East,”  by  Henry  E.  Bourne;  “Taxation  of 
Mortgages  in  California,  ’  ’  by  Carl  C.  Piehn, 
and  “The  Political  Drift  of  Germany,”  by  H. 
H.  Powers. 

The  Addresses  and  Di.scussions  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  in  April  last  are  published 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
of  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Commercial.  The  May  number  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Academy  opens  with  a  paper  on 
“The  Regulation  and  Nationalization  of  the 
Swiss  Railway, ”  by  H.  Deitler.  (Published 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. ) 

The  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  have  made  a  new 
departure  in  publishing  a  journal  whoso  first 
number  lies  before  us.  Star  of  Hope,  Vol.  L, 
No.  I.  We  understand  that  it  is  largely  Warden 
Sage’s  project,  who  hopes  to  offset  in  this  way, 
to  some  extent,  the  reduced  physical  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoners  and  to  give  them  by  this 
means  some  intelligent  exposition  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  they  are  under. 

Miss  Dix’s  romantic  Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  Round¬ 
head  Ca  valier  has  reached  the  second  edition  in 
three  weeks. 

Heath  and  Company  announce  Organic  Educa 
tion,  a  new  work  by  Miss  Harriet  M.  Scott, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  Training  School, 
Detroit. 

David  ITarnm  is  said  to  be  selling  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  a  dav.  It  promises 
to  surpass  in  popularity  “Ben  Hnr.  ” 

Bishop  Thoburn’s  Church  of  Pentecost  is  in 
press.  It  will  discuss  Christian  Communism, 
N.  T.  Prophecy,  Social  Life  and  Worship 
and  other  similar  topics. 

Mr.  Belloc’s  Life  of  Danton  is  a  book  which 
no  student  of  the  French  Revolution  should 
neglect.  The  author  is  a  Balliol  man,  from 
Oxford.  (Scribner’s.) 
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The  Scottish-American,  writing  under  head 
of  ‘  ‘  The  Calendar,  ’  ’  is  zealous,  and  properly 
so,  for  the  honor  of  Scotland  as  by  no  means 
a  canceled  quantity  in  the  make-up  of  the 
British  realm : 

When  people  mention  “The  Calendar”  they 
are  simply  adopting  a  common  expression  which 
has  crept  into  use  in  referring  to  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  that  took  place  on  May 
1,  1707.  Scotsmen  are  not  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  forget  that  for  very  many  generations.  The 
Scottish  Home  Rule  Association  may  never  do 
much  towards  keeping  it  in  mind,  but  so  long 
as  certain  speakers  and  writers  persist  in  the 
false  and  absurd  practice  of  using  the  term 
“England”  for  Britain  and  “English”  for 
British  every  Scotsman  proud  of  his  national¬ 
ity  will  be  continually  raising  his  voice 
against  it,  and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
of  1707.  Otherwise  there  are  few  Scotsmen 
who  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Union  has 
proved  a  good  thing  for  Scotland ;  and  further, 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  that 
Scotland  is  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  that  union  now. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  Scotsmen  should 
ever  keep  prominently  before  them  the  terms 
of  that  Treaty  of  Union.  Its  chief  articles 
were— or  rather,  still  are — the  settlement  of 
both  Crowns,  according  to  the  English  Act, 
on  Anne  and  her  descendants,  and,  failing 
them,  on  the  Electress  Sophia  and  the  Hano¬ 
verian  line ;  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Scots  to  equal  privileges  of  trade 
with  other  countries;  the  adjustment  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  representation  of  Scotland  by  45 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  1(5 
peers. 

As  is  well  known,  there  was  at  first  great 
opposition  to  the  Union,  both  before  and  after 
it  was  effected.  On  the  one  hand,  English 
traders  were  intensely  jealous  of  their  Scotch 
rivals;  and  on  the  other,  the  Scotch  felt  that 
they  were  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  their 
national  Parliament  and  “the  degradation  of 
their  capital  to  a  Provincial  town,”  as  many 
declared.  Of  course  the  Jacobites  were  the 
most  bitter  among  the  Scotch  opponents,  because 
the  succession  it  propo.sed  confirmed  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  SruAKTs  from  the  throne.  Then 
the  Dissenting  and  Cameronian  ministers  were 
fierce  anti -unionists ;  and  Sir  Waltek  Scott 
mentions  one  who  could  not  close  a  sermon  on 
any  topic  without  having  a  slap  at  the  Union, 
though  he  lived  long  after  the  Union  had  actu¬ 
ally  taken  place.  Now  Scotsmen  generally 
uphold  the  Union,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
strongly  desire  to  maintain  the  nationality  of 
Scotland. 

The  Examiner  touches  on  the  subject  of 
“Parliament  and  Ritualism”: 
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awake  and  the  list  of  dead  pigmies  is  usually 
quite  startling. 

Just  now,  it  would  seem,  the  monster  is  be¬ 
stirring  himself  to  some  purpose,  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  particularly  animated  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  occasion  was  the 
debate  on  the  Church  Discipline  bill — a  meas¬ 
ure  that  was  defeated  solely  with  a  view  of 
giving  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enforce  the  canon  law  and  bring  to 
terms  the  refractory  clergy  of  their  dioceses. 
The  temper  of  the  House  was  such,  however, 
as  to  give  evidence  that  the  period  for  tem¬ 
porizing  with  the  millinery-and-wax-candle- 
contingent  among  English  ecclesiastics  is  past. 

Mr.  Charles  McArthur,  member  from  the 
Exchange  Division  of  Liverpool,  declared  that 
a  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  in  open  revolt,  not  only  against  the 
law  of  the  Church,  but  the  law  of  the  land. 
By  whatever  name  they  called  themselves — 
whether  “tractarians”  or  “sacerdotalists” — 
ritualists  had  one  and  the  same  purpose — to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Many  of  the  bishops,  he  said,  were  themselves 
proper  objects  of  prosecution.  They  not  merely 
failed  to  call  their  clergy  to  account  for  illegal 
practices,  but  actually  encouraged  them.  The 
Protestant  laity,  he  continued  —  which,  of 
course,  includes  Non-conformists  as  well  as 
conservative  churchmen — were  determined  that 
the  confessional  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
church  at  any  cost.  Mr.  McArthur’s  speech 
was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

That  the  Commons  were  overwhelmingly 
with  the  speaker,  notwithstanding  courtesy  and 
fairness  to  the  bishops  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
bill,  is  evident  from  the  adoption,  without 
division,  of  an  amendment  introduced  by  Sir 
R.  E.  Webster,  Attorney-General.  After  de¬ 
claring  the  reluctance  of  Parliament  to  ignore 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  the  premises 
the  amendment  gives  warning  that,  if  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  them  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  clergy  are  not  speedily 
effectual,  “further  legislation  will  be  required 
to  maintain  the  existing  laws  of  the  Church 
and  realm.  ” 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond 
(where  the  Southern  Assembly  was  lately  in 
session)  had  this  “Prayer  for  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  during  its  sessions”  in  its  issue  of  May 
18th : 

( El'CHOLOGION.  ) 

O  almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit  didst  preside  in  the  first  A.ssembly 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  and 
dost  still  inhabit  the  whole  company  of  the 
faithful ;  mercifully  regard,  we  beseech  thee, 
thy  servants  gathered  before  thee  at  this  time, 
as  the  chief  court  and  council  of  our  Church. 
Shed  down  upon  them  all  heavenly  wisdom  and 
grace ;  enlighten  them  with  true  knowledge  of 
thy  Word;  inflame  them  with  a  pure  zeal  for 
thy  glory ;  and  so  order  all  their  doings  through 
thy  good  Spirit  that  unity  and  peace  shall  pre¬ 
vail  among  them ;  that  truth  and  righteousness 
shall  flow  forth  from  them ;  and  that,  by  their 
endeavors,  all  thy  ministers  and  churches  shall 
be  established  and  comforted,  thy  Gospel 
everywhere  purely  preached  and  truly  fol¬ 
lowed,  thy  kingdom  among  men  extended  and 
strengthened,  and  the  whole  body  of  thine 
elect  people  grow  up  into  him  who  is  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  Post-Express  of  Rochester  has  some 
biographical  notes  on  a  worthy  farmer  of  that 
vicinity.  They  here  attract  notice  because 
they  begin  with  answering  an  inquiry  made  by 
one  of  our  readers,  some  time  ago,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  tradition  that  the  waters  of 
Niagara  were  once  driven  quite  back  from  the 
brink  of  the  falls,  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
river  just  there  and  back  on  either  side  of 
Goat  Island  becoming  dry  and  practicable  for 
those  a-foot,  from  either  shore !  We  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  remarkable  occurrence  was 
wholly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  wind  from  just  the  right  quarter,  but  it 
would  appear  that  wind  and  ice  were  allies  in 
this  most  titanic  battle  of  the  elements: 

Joseph  Fleming,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Greece  yesterday  afternoon  (May  17),  was  one 
of  the  few  men  that  had  walked  dry  shod  on 
the  bed  of  the  Niagara  river  above  the  falls. 
It  was  about  fifty-five  years  ago.  There  had 
been  a  great  ice  drive  down  Lake  Erie  and  the 
wind  had  heaped  the  masses  of  ice  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  sh^low  water  in  the  lower  harbor 
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at  Buffalo  around  the  outlet  of  the  Niagara, 
forming  a  sort  of  natural  barrier  to  the  flow 
of  the  water.  Then  the  breeze  shifted,  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  lake  and  forcing  back  the  waves, 
and  BO  the  great  river  was  shut  off  from  its 
source  of  supply  for  a  day,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  torrent,  where  the  channel  begins  its  de¬ 
scent  at  Goat  Island  soon  drew  away  all  the 
available  water.  The  flow  did  not  cease  en¬ 
tirely,  for  there  were  deep  crevices,  in  the 
limestone  rock  forming  the  bed  of  the  river, 
in  which  streams  kept  running,  but  the  main 
surface  was  bare ;  and  one  could  walk  here  and 
there  at  will.  The  story  of  this  dry  day  at 
Niagara  has  been  told  more  than  once,  and  it 
is  common  to  treat  it  as  a  wild  exaggeration ; 
but  Mr.  Fleming  had  a  clear  remembrance  of 
the  whole  matter,  recalling  the  year,  the  day, 
the  weather  and  the  scene ;  and  with  those  who 
knew  him  his  word  was  enough  to  settle  a 
matter  of  fact  as  to  which  he  had  knowledge, 
for  he  was  incapable  of  even  coloring  a  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal,  writing  in  advance 
of  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  has  this  fair- 
minded  reference  to  Professor  McGiffert’s  letter: 

The  response  of  Professor  McGiffert  to  the 
communication  addressed  to  him  by  the  last 
Assembly  is  reverential,  fraternal  and  kind  in 
expression  and  tone.  He  feels  that  what  he 
has  given  expression  to  has  been  misappre¬ 
hended,  and  firmly  believes  that  the  views  held 
by  him  are  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  In  the  light  of  this  letter  we  do 
not  see  how  the  Assembly  can,  consistently 
with  Scriptural  teachings,  proceed  judicially 
against  him.  If  in  error  he  needs  to  be  gone 
to  by  a  committee  of  Christian  brethren  and 
labored  with  in  love  and  shown  wherein  he  is 
at  fault  and  how  his  teachings  are  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  he  promised  to  proclaim  and 
support.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  some 
of  the  brethren  who  have  been  writing  their 
diatribes  against  him  had  given  the  time  to 
praying  for  him  there  would  be  more  hope  of 
their  coming  to  see  eye  to  eye  and  of  the 
Church  being  saved  from  a  worse  injury  than 
could  even  come  to  it  by  the  prevalence  in  it 
of  what  may  be  deemed  forms  of  erroneous 
doctrine. 

'  Now  that  this  matter  is  likely  to  come  under 
farther  discussion,  we  hope  to  see  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  temper  aud  fairness  of  our 
Church  press.  We  could  name  one  or  two  con¬ 
temporaries  whose  files  would  show  scores  of 
references  to  Professor  Briggs  daring  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  every  one  of  which  (so  far 
as  we  are  now  able  to  recall  their  tenor)  was 
intended  to  disparage  him  in  some  way.  The 
writers  doubtless  regard  themselves  as  having 
been  valiant  for  the  truth.  But  the  truth  was 
never  in  need  of  their  virulent  advocacy. 

The  Church  Standard  saj's  that  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  of  the  Herald  has  been  doing  some  good 
work  down  South  in  his  inquiries  about  bar¬ 
barous  lynchings: 

In  the  course  of  a  personal  visit  to  Georgia 
and  other  parts  of  the  Southern  States  he  seems 
to  have  exhibited  fine  qualities  of  judicial  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection,  and  he  declares,  as 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  the  great 
majority  of  whites  and  blacks  desire  to  live  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  that  negro  bru¬ 
talities  and  white  men’s  barbarism  are  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  percentage  in  each 
race.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  God’s  truth  of 
the  matter;  and  then  we  ask  ourselves  why 
the  great  majority  of  decent  men  of  both  races 
should  not  rise  up  and  suppress  the  brutes  and 
the  barbarians  by  whom  they  are  disgraced. 
Mr.  Hepworth  records  his  solemn  belief  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  races,  which  were 
growing  gradually,  but  steadily,  better  have 
been  woefully  disturbed  by  the  recent  criminal 
disorders.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  that  conviction :  but  we  must  repeat 
that  the  responsibility  for  these  disorders  rests 
upon  the  majority  in  both  races,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  tolerate  while  it  abhors  them. 

The  Intelligencer  sympathizes  with  a  Canada 
contemporary  in  view  of  the  present  flood-tide 
of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  Europe : 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  such  fears.  If 
the  tide  could  be  arrested,  for  say  ten  years, 
our  task  of  assimilation  would  be  more  easy. 

This  subject  ought  to  be  carefully  considered 
by  Congress  at  its  next  session,  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  confront  ns  in  our 
relations  to  the  Philippines. 


The  English  ritualists,  if  they  have  any 
time  to  spare  in  their  intervals  of  devotion  to 
ceremonial  feasts  and  foibles,  must  have  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  very  distinct  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  English  temper  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer  by  practices 
foreign  to  the  instincts  and  beliefs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race.  Englishmen  have  no  desire  again 
to  be  in  bondage  to  the  beggarly  elements  from 
which  their  sires  long  ago  became  emancipated ; 
and  those  who  threaten  their  reinslavement  in¬ 
vite  their  own  doom.  That  of  the  ritualist  is 
fast  being  sealed. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  becoming  patience 
with  those  who,  with  the  knowledge  before 
them  of  what  the  Roman  Church  has  been, 
and  is — of  the  darkness  and  wretchedness  that 
everywhere  are  concomitants  of  her  sway  and 
of  her  hostility  to  human  progress — would 
endeavor  to  lead  the  unwary  out  of  the  light 
of  to-day,  and  back  again  to  the  darkness  and 
horror  of  mediievalism.  Whether  such  reac¬ 
tionaries  are  mere  simpletons  intoxicated  with 
conceit,  or  Jesuitical  knaves  actuated  by  a  sub¬ 
versive  purpose,  must  be  the  business  of  others 
to  determine.  But  we  are  glad  to  be  reassured 
that  the  knavery  must  be  more  adroit  and  the 
folly  more  seductive  than  theirs  which  shall 
impose  upon  the  common-sense  of  the  English 
people.  Like  a  patient  leviathan,  the  British 
public  pays  no  heed  to  a  few  pigmies,  tres¬ 
passing  on  its  forbearance  and  disporting  them¬ 
selves  at  its  expense ;  but  when  the  pigmies 
become  so  numerous  that  their  attacks  are 
threatening,  the  leviathan  becomes  very  much 
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They  who  had  been  so  determined  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  were  no  less  scmpnlous  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  than  they  had  always 
been.  The  approaching  Sabbath  was  a  high 
iJay,  and  they  begged  Pilate  that  the  lingering 
death  of  the  three  crucified  ones  might  be 
shortened,  that  the  Sabbath  might  not  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  their  dying,  perchance,  during  its 
sacred  hours  and  so  remaining  unburied  over 
night  (Dent.  xxi.  23).  But  when  the  soldiers 
came  to  perform  the  cruel  duty,  they  found 
that  Jesus  was  already  dead,  and  so,  as  John 
points  out,  the  types  both  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
(Ex.  xii.  46;  Numb.  ix.  12)  and  of  the  Suffer¬ 
ing  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xxxiv.  20)  were 
fulfilled.  Nay,  more,  in  the  act  (John  xix.  34) 
by  which  the  soldiers  made  sure  that  his  death 
was  not  a  mere  temporary  swoon,  he  saw  an 
earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  gracious 
prophecy  (Zech.  xii.  10)  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Israel  would  recognize  its  sin  and 
return  with  mourning  and  repentance  to  seek 
his  forgiveness. 

The  precious  Body  of  the  Lord  was  received 
(by  Pilate’s  consent)  by  two  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  who  had  been,  though  secretly, 
believers  in  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  cowardice  on  their  part  had  contributed 
to  his  death  (see  Introduction  to  Lesson  for 
May  28 ) ;  for  their  boldness  now  is  truly  ex¬ 
traordinary.  While  the  Eleven  still  remained 
aloof,  paralyzed  by  the  horrors  of  that  day, 
they  reverently  prepared  the  precious  Body  for 
burial  and  laid  it  in  Joseph’s  own  new  tomb. 
The  time  was  very  short,  for  the  Sabbath  eve 
was  at  hand;  the  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  61, 
Mark  xv.  47)  who  from  a  little  distance 
watched  the  entombment,  were  probably  un¬ 
aware  that  Nicodemus  had  brought  the  spices 
for  embalming,  and  they  returned  home  to 
prepare  them,  waiting  only  for  the  Sabbath  to 
be  past  to  come  again  and  perform  the  last 
tender  offices  to  the  beloved  remains  of  their 
Lord. 

Love  has  found  its  supreme  manifestation 
in  death:  it  is  now  to  have  its  fruition  in 
the  triumph  over  death— the  resurrection.  As 
we  have  already  considered  (Lesson  for  April 
30),  this,  though  in  a  physical  sense  a  mira¬ 
cle,  is  yet  the  working  out  of  an  essential  law. 
Death  can  have  no  dominion  over  love,  because 
love  is  life.  Even  in  our  own  experience  we 
know  this:  in  Christ  we  see  it  supremely 
manifest.  Death  had  no  dominion  over  him 
because  he,  being  perfect  Love,  is  essential 
Life.  His  resurrection  was  in  obedience  to 
the  same  law  by  which  he  gave  himself  for  us. 

We  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of  John 
in  narrating  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  was 
not  to  prove  that  he  arose  from  the  dead ;  that 
was  already  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote.  Nor  was  it  to  give  them  a 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances;  these 
were  already  the  possession  of  the  Church. 
His  purpose  was  to  show  how  the  love  of 
God,  manifest  from  the  first  in  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  supremely  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  triumph  over  death,  in  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  to  make  evident  how,  in  that 
supreme  manifestation,  the  victory  of  faith  was 
finally  achieved  by  the  disciples.  Every  inci¬ 
dent  in  this  narrative  is  of  life  triumphant 
over  death,  that  is,  in  the  person  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  faith  triumphant  over  unbelief.  In  the 
death  of  Christ  the  faith  of  his  followers  was 
temporarily  dead ;  in  his  resurrection  it  arose 
into  a  newness  of  life,  never  more  to  be  eclipsed 
or  shaken,  whatever  might  betide.  We  need 


not,  then,  be  careful  to  reconcile  this  account 
with  that  of  the  Synoptics.  John  knew  that 
account;  he  knew  that  his  readers  knew  it; 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  in  no  sense  is  his 
narrative  in  essential  disagreement  with  that. 

He  tells  us  that  early  on  Easter  morning 
Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  tomb,  where,  on 
the  Friday  evening  previous,  she  had  seen  her 
Lord’s  body  laid  away.  \We  know  (Mark  xvi. 

1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55— xxiv.  1 )  that  she  did  not 
come  alone,  as  would,  indeed,  not  have  been 
seemly  at  that  early  morning  hour,  while  it  wna 
yet  dark.  But  probably  her  eager  love  led  her, 
as  the  little  company  drew  near  the  place,  to 
outrun  the  slower  pace  of  the  elder  women, 
so  that  she  arrives  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  which,  to  her  consternation,  she  finds 
open,  the  etone  lifted  out  of  the  into  the 

opening  of  which  it  had  been  fitted. 

Her  first  and  most  natural  thought  was  to 
hasten  to  the  disciples  with  the  terrible  news 
that  the  Lord’s  tomb  had  been  violated.  She 
runneth,  therefore,  by  the  most  direct  way,  to 
the  lodgings  of  Peter  and  John,  probably  in 
another  part  of  the  city  from  that  whence 
she  and  the  women  had  come.  It  is  very  im¬ 
pressive  that  John,  who  knew  of  Peter’s  fall, 
was  still  in  fellowship  with  him.  So  we  find 
also  that  all  the  ten  had  patience  with  Thomas 
in  his  doubt.  How  far  the  Christian  Church 
of  to-day  is  from  imitating  their  example ! 

John  remembered  well  the  details,  how 
Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  the  other  disciple, 
and  they  were  coming  toward  the  tomb,  but  they 
began  to  run,  their  excitement  and  agitation 
gaining  upon  them  as  they  went,  and  how  he 
himself,  the  younger  and  more  active  of  the 
two,  ran  on  more  quickly  than  Peter,  and  came 
first  to  the  tomb.  It  was  not  yet  faith,  but  dread 
and  dismay,  that  winged  their  footsteps. 

Arrived  at  the  tomb,  John,  bending  forward 
sees  the  linen  cloths  lying,  and  stands  still,  lost 
perhaps  in  revery;  putting  together,  perhaps, 
what  he  now  sees  with  many  well  remem¬ 
bered  but  half  understood  words  of  his  Lord ; 
perhaps  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  new 
evidence  that  he  is  parted  from  the  Master 
whom  he  loves.  But  Simon  Peter,  coming  up 
a  moment  later,  makes  no  pause  for  retrospect 
or  grief,  but  enters  precipitately  into  the  tomb, 
just  as,  later  on,  he  plunges  into  the  water  to 
go  to  meet  the  Lord,  the  moment  he  learns 
that  it  is  he. 

Once  in  the  tomb,  he  looks  with  a  more  in¬ 
tent  gaze  than  that  of  John,  and  therefore  not 
merely  beholds  the  linen  cloths  lying,  but  also  is 
able  to  distinguish  that  the  napkin  that  was 
upon  his  head  is  rolled  up,  and  laid  away  in  a 
place  by  itself,  a  sure  evidence  that  the  removal 
of  the  Lord’s  body  had  taken  place  without 
confusion  or  haste.  Surely,  had  the  body  been 
stolen,  the  grave  clothes  would  not  have  been 
left  behind,  certainly  not  in  this  orderly  manner. 

It  may  very  probably  have  been  in  response 
to  an  exclamation  or  a  call  of  Peter  that  John 
then  went  into  the  tomb.  And  what  he  saw 
there  poured  a  sudden  flood  of  illumination 
upon  the  garnered  treasures  of  his  memory. 
He  believed;  not  that  Jesus  had  been  stolen 
away,  but  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Thus  it  was  love  which  became  the  interpreter 
of  the  facts,  for  not  even  yet  did  they  understand 
the  Scripture  that  he  must  arise  from  the  dead 
(Ps.  xvi.  10,  cx.  ;  Isa.  liii.  8,  10;  Zech.  xii.  12, 
13).  The  divine  necessity  indicated  in  that 
word  must  had  indeed  been  foreshadowed  in 
all  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life,  which  showed 
that  perfect  love  meant  absolute  self-sacrifice ; 
but  the  minds  of  not  one  of  the  disciples  had 
yet  been  open  to  apprehend  how  he  was  indeed 
the  fulfillment  and  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Though  now  John  came  to  the  swift  and  un¬ 
alterable  conviction,  Jesus  lives,  so  unalterable, 
indeed,  as  perhaps  to  explain  why  we  have  no 
record  of  a  private  interview  between  Jesus 


and  the  beloved  disciple,  as  between  Jesus  and 
Peter,  and  James  (1  Cor.  xv.  5,  7),  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  risen  Christ  opened  their  minds 
(Luke  xxiv.  45-47)  that  John  in  common  with 
the  other  disciples  understood  the  Scriptures, 
and  knew  that  he  bad  been  from  first  to  last 
their  theme. 

So  now,  their  grief  allayed  and  their  un¬ 
belief  turned  into  faith,  they  went  away  again 
unto  their  own  home.  When  it  was  that  Peter 
had  that  interview  with  his  Lord  that  gave 
him  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,  we  are  not 
told ;  we  may  W’ell  believe  that  he  felt  that 
interview  too  sacred  ever  to  be  spoken  of ;  but 
some  of  us,  surely,  have  an  experience  of  for¬ 
giveness  which  admits  us  into  his  sacred  secret. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  XX.  11-20. 

Golden  Text. — Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead. — 1  Cor.  xv.  20. 

Verse  11.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  two  disciples  had  outrun  Mary  Magdalene, 
nor  that  she  had  followed  after  them  to  the 
tomb.  They  had  returned  home,  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  standing  at  the  tomb  vdthout,  and  weeping, 
for  as  yet  the  thought  that  Christ  was  arisen 
had  not  occurred  to  her;  so,  as  she  wept,  she 
bendeth  forward,  as  John  had  done,  into  the  tomb. 
She  needed  something  more  of  comfort,  some 
more  evident  foundation  for  faith,  than  had 
sufficed  for  John,  and  Jesus,  who  supplies  all 
our  needs,  gave  to  her  just  what  was  neces¬ 
sary,  both  to  solace  her  heart  and  to  kindle 
her  faith. 

Verse  12.  This  is  the  only  place  where 
angels  are  mentioned  in  John’s  story.  Mary  is 
too  full  of  her  grief,  too  much  concerned  to 
recover  the  body  of  her  Lord,  even  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  apparition  of  these  two  angels, 
clothed  in  white,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the 
feet,  where  the  body  of  the  Lord  had  lain. 
The  word  beholdeth  indicates  a  pause  of  silent 
contemplation. 

Ver.se  13.  It  is  noticeable  here  that  she 
says.  My  Lord,  and  speaks  in  the  singular,  I 
know  not  where  they  hare  laid  him,  although  in 
verse  2  she  spoke  in  the  plural.  This  also  is 
perfectly  natural,  for  in  verse  2  she  realized 
the  fellowship  and  share  of  the  Apostles  and 
of  the  other  w’omen  in  her  grief ;  here  she  is 
speaking  for  herself  alone.  It  does  not  occur 
to  her  to  explain  whom  she  means  by  my  Lord; 
in  the  preoccupation  of  her  grief,  she  takes  it 
for  granted  that  every  one  understands. 

Verse  14.  Her  own  words  seem  to  remind 
her  that  she  must  take  some  steps  to  find  out 
what  has  been  done  with  her  Lord’s  body;  she 
turns  abruptly — perhaps  feeling  another  pres¬ 
ence  near  by— and  her  intent  gaze  falls  upon 
the  figure  of  One  standing  near.  She'does  not 
know  that  it  is  Jesus,  not,  surely,  because  of 
any  change  in  his  appearance,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  her  mind  was  not  prepared  to  recognize 
him.  “We  see  only  that  which  we  have  the 
inward  power  of  seeing.  ’’ 

Verse  15.  Though  she  does  not  recognize 
him,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  person 
knows  ot  whom  she  is  thinking.  Believing 
him  to  be  the  gardener,  she  naturally  assumes 
that  he  is  a  friend ;  she  hopes  it  is  he  him.self, 
not  some  enemy,  who  has  borne  him  hence,  and 
she  does  not  stop  to  measure  her  own  strength, 
nor  her  power  to  take  him  away.  If,  for  any 
reason,  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  can  no  longer 
give  hospitality  to  the  precious  dust,  her  love 
will  see  that  it  finds  a  resting  place. 

Verse  16.  She  had  not  recognized  his  face 
and  form,  but  she  knows  the  love  that  speaks 
in  his  voice  as  all  who  love  him  recognize  him 
w'hen  he  calleth  his  own  by  name.  The  word 
which  she  utters,  Rubboni!  my  Teacher!  is 
doubtless  the  name  by  which  she  has  often 
called  him.  John  tells  ns  that  she  said  it  in 
Hebrew,  preserving  thus  not  only  the  very  ex- 
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pression  that  she  used,  but  showing  that  this 
(Aramaic)  was  the  language  of  intimate  inter- 
conrse  between  Christ  and  his  disciples. 

Verse  17.  The  faulty  translation  of  this 
verse  has  been  the  cause  of  more  discussions 
and  more  confusion  of  thought  than  have  at¬ 
tached  to  almost  any  other  part  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  Cling  not  to 
me,  he  said,  “as  if  the  time  for  the  perfection 
of  intercourse  between  us  had  arrived.  I  have 
already  told  my  disciples  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  our  perfect  and  inalienable  fellow¬ 
ship;  ye  shall  see  me  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father.  Only  when  I  am  ascended  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God,  can 
I  be  always  with  you,  with  no  barrier  between 
our  perfect  intercourse.  The  flesh  must  be  a 
barrier  between  us;  only  in  the  Spirit  can  we 
be  really  at  one.’’  His  admonition  to  her  was 
not  therefore  because  of  any  peculiarity  in 
the  resurrection  body,  nor  of  any  unreality  in 
his  appearance  before  his  ascension.  To  those 
of  a  lesser  faith,  or  a  less  perfect  love  than 
Mary,  to  the  other  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  9) 
and  to  doubting  Thomas  (John  xx.  27),  he  not 
only  permitted  but  invited  precisely  what  he 
forbade  to  this  dear  friend.  No,  it  is  what  we 
have  all  along  seen ;  the  highest  honor  w'hich 
Jesus  has  to  give  to  his  own  is  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings ;  as,  long  before,  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  the  woman  who  above  all  other  women 
loved  him  most  and  understood  him  best,  his 
mother,  to  the  fellowship  of  his  perfect  self- 
abnegation,  so  now,  he  calls  this  other  deeply 
loving  woman  to  that  higher  fellowship  of 
faith  which  leans  not  on  the  bodily  presence, 
but  enters  into  the  blessed  and  inalienable  com- 
munion'of  the  spirit. 

Verse  18.  And  yet,  as  the  flight  to  that 
high  mount  of  privilege  is  a  hard  one  for  the 
newly-winged  soul,  he  sets  her  the  preliminary 
lesson,  service;  Go  and  tell  my  brethren.  And 
she  obeys  in  gladness  of  heart.  She  cometh 
and  telleth  the  disciples,  I  have  seen  the  Lord; 
and  how  he  had  said  these  things  unto  her.  She, 
too,  has  won  the  victory  that  overcomes  all 
sorrow — faith ;  by  it  she  has  won  a  new  power 
of  Christian  living  and  Christian  service. 

Verses  19,  20.  These  verses  again  appear  to 
raise  the  difficult  question  of  the  nature  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection  body.  Perhaps  it  w’ould  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  question  appears 
difficult  to  us  who  labor  under  three  disabili¬ 
ties:  first,  the  difficulty  of  putting  ourselves 
into  the  mental  condition  of  a  writer  who  lived 
in  a  time  when  science  w’as  non-existent,  and 
natural  laws  undreamed  of,  and  to  whom  there¬ 
fore  many  things  which  to  us  seem  impossible 
appeared  to  be  no  more  difficult  than  others 
which  to  us  are  perfectly  feasible ;  or  rather 
to  whom  both  appeared  alike  miraculous;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  small  appreciation  we  have  of  Eastern 
methods  of  describing  facts;  and  third  and  by 
far  the  most  important,  the  difficulty  we  find 
of  rising  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  truth — of 
carrying  our  thinking  into  the  spiritual  realm. 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to 
give  here  a  summary  of  the  different  views 
held  by  devout  and  learned  men  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ’s  resurrection  body,  but  it  is 
not  to  the  purpose.  Rather  let  us  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  St.  Paul  meant  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
and  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  change 
that  takes  place  between  death  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  (ib.  42-49). 

In  these  verses,  however,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  raise  this  question,  although  with 
that  morbid  craving  for  miracle  which  our 
Lord  so  often  condemned,  many  Christians 
insist  upon  reading  into  them  that  which  is 
not  there.  John  does  not  say  that  the  Lord 
came  through  a  closed  door;  but  simply  that 
while  the  disciples  were  secretly  assembled 
with  closed  doors,  being  afraid  that  the  Jews 
might  come  upon  them,  it  was  instead  Jesus 


who  came,  and  stood  among  them  with  the 
usual  courteous  greeting  of  the  time:  Peace 
unto  you.  What  a  blissful  surprise!  Not  an 
irruption  of  enemies,  but  the  welcome  entrance 
of  their  dearest  friend,  of  the  adored  Master 
whom  they  had  never  hoped  to  see  again.  Let 
us  dwell  on  what  that  must  have  been  to  these 
disciples,  try  to  enter  into  their  ineffable  joy 
— a  joy  full  of  doubt  because  the  fact  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true ;  and  we  shall  have  no 
leisure  of  mind  for  curiosity  as  to  the  solution 
of  puzzles  that  we  have  made  for  ourselves. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UMOS  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXIV. — The  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand. 

Mark  vi.  14-46;  John  vi.  1-15. 

Our  lesson  to-day  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  events  in  Jesus’  life,  as  well  as 
to  a  crisis  in  his  ministry.  For  a  new  setting 
to  the  beautiful  Gospel  story,  read  the  chapter 
‘  ‘  Five  Thousand  Guests,  ’  ’  in  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward’s  Story  of  Jesus  Christ.  Readers  of 
Ruskin  will  remember  his  beautiful  paragraph 
on  ‘  ‘  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.  ’  ’ 
Farrar  and  Geikie  and  Hanna,  as  well  as  other 
“Lives  of  Christ,’’  have  re-told  the  story  with 
great  beauty  of  diction. 

John  the  Baptist  had  met  his  death  in 
Herod’s  rocky  fortress  of  Macherus.  His  life 
had  been  one  of  apparent  failure,  like  that  of 
other  forerunners  of  great  reforms — Savanarola 
and  John  Hnss  for  example.  But  he  had  done 
what  God  had  appointed  for  him  to  do.  He 
had  prepared  the  way.  Wo  have  no  right  to 
call  that  a  failure  which  helps  to  carry  out 
God’s  plan.  The  harvest  could  not  be  possible 
except  for  ‘  ‘  the  wheat  which  falls  into  the 
ground  and  dies.  ’  ’ 

The  immediate  result  of  this  event  seems  to 
have  been  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  felt  the 
need  of  retiring  from  the  crowds  which  pressed 
about  him.  There  may  have  been  an  excite¬ 
ment  about  John’s  murder  which  Jesus  felt  it 
was  wise  to  quiet  before  it  passed  beyond 
control.  The  disciples  came  in  from  their 
preaching  tour  and  reported  to  Jesus  what  they 
had  done. 

But  Jesus’  plan  for  retirement  was  speedily 
thwarted.  The  little  boat  making  its  journey 
across  the  lake,  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida 
Julias  (see  maps  and  Manual),  was  distanced 
by  the  crowds  walking  round  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  Jesus  was  met  by  a  great  company 
at  the  landing  place.  The  crowd  was  probably 
largely  increased  by  the  Passover  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  who  were  eager  to 
see  this  “Unknown  Prophet.’’  When  we  think 
what  an  Oriental  crowd  is  to-day,  or  when  we 
see  the  people  who  drift  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  the  slums  of  the  cities,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Jesus’  heart  yearned  over  them 
with  compassion.  All  day  “he  healed  them 
that  had  need  of  healing,’’  and  “spake  to 
them  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’ 

As  the  afternoon  sun  sent  long  shadows 
across  the  grass,  the  disciples  anxiously  asked 
that  the  people  might  be  sent  away  to  the 
villages  for  shelter  and  food.  Jesus’  proposal 
to  give  them  food  was  met  by  the  “practical 
men’’  among  the  Apostles  with  the  statement 
of  the  cost,  a  sum  far  beyond  their  slender 
purses.  Andrew  finds  out  what  their  resources 
are,  five  loaves  and  two  little  fishes,  represent¬ 
ing  the  hard  barley  bread  and  the  dried  salt 
fish  (like  herrings)  of  the  poor.  One  had  said 
that  “Philip  faces  and  formulates  the  problem 
but  stands  amazed  before  it.  Andrew  finds 
what  is  available  and  brings  it  to  Jesus.’’ 

Notice  Jesus’  skill  in  handling  the  crowd. 
Such  an  assembly  is  not  always  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  especially  when  food  or  money  is  to 
be  given  out.  But  Jesus  and  his  twelve 
assistants  seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty.  The 


Greek  word  used  by  Mark  for  “companies’’ 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  garden-beds,  as  if 
the  people  in  the  blues  and  reds  and  yellows 
of  their  Oriental  garments,  seated  in  order  on 
the  grass,  looked  like  great  flowerbeds.  Hanna 
in  his  Life  of  Christ  suggests  that  each  Apos¬ 
tle  took  in  his  hand  what  Jesus  broke  off  from 
the  scanty  supply,  and  gave  it  to  the  man  at 
the  head  of  each  division  of  fifty,  a  portion 
scarcely  enough  for  himself.  But  as  he  takes 
it,  he  is  told  to  divide  it  with  his  neighbor, 
who  in  like  fashion  passes  half  on  to  the  next, 
to  find  that  it  multiplies  in  the  transmission 
from  hand  to  hand  till  all  are  satisfied.  He 
who  shares  the  grace’of  God  with  his  neighbor 
finds  that  it  multiplies  as  he  divides  it. 

One  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  Messiah 
was  that  he  should  give  them  bread  in  plenty. 
Surely  this  man  was  he,  “the  prophet  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  ’  ’  and  the  crowd,  wild 
with  delight,  would  have  made  Jesus  a  king, 
by  force  if  necessary.  If  he  had  not  been  e 
Master  of  men  here  as  always,  he  might  have 
been  swept  bodily  into  an  insurrection,  which 
he  watchful  Romans  would  have  quenched 
ruthlessly,  and  the  leader  and  the  people  alike 
would  have  suffered  bitterly  for  this  day’s 
folly.  But  Jesus  was  no  weak  zealot,  any 
more  than  an  ambitious  intriguer,  and  he 
quietly  persuaded  the  crowd  to  disperse,  first 
sending  his  disciples  out  on  the  lake. 

He  knew  how  all  this  would  end.  These 
people  did  not  want  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  was  all  he  had  to  offer  them.  On  the 
morrow  he  must  explain  this  to  them,  and 
then  all  this  popularity  would  be  over.  Notice 
that  John  alone  of  the  evangelists  seems  to 
understand  that  the  miracle  is  the  prelude  to 
the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life.  The  others 
“saw  only  the  miracle.  John  saw  through 
the  miracle.  ’  ’ 

GRADED  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Sunday-school  Associations  of  various  names 
exist  almost  everywhere.  Here  in  Illinois  we 
have  township,  local  district,  county  and  State 
associations,  having  a  reasonably  well  regulated 
bond  of  union.  These  hold  annual  or  semi- 
occasional  conventions  and  collect  statistics ; 
but  they  awaken  little  enthusiasm  becau.se  they 
have  no  very  definite  purpose. 

Why  not  make  of  them  what  may  be  called 
a  Sunday-school  University?  Let  a  central 
committee,  appointed  perhaps  by  the  State 
Association,  prepare  a  course  of  study  arranged 
for  several  grades  and  covering  a  definite  term 
of  years.  Make  this  course  of  study  pro¬ 
gressive,  something  as  in  the  public  schools. 
Question  books  may  be  prepared  and  other 
details  arranged  as  circumstances  and  experi¬ 
ence  may  indicate.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
prepare  a  set  of  examination  questions  for  each 
grade.  These  may  be  furnished  to  each  Sun¬ 
day-school  through  the  County  Association. 
Require  each  scholar  to  answer  these  examina¬ 
tion  questions,  and  estimate  the  value  of  his 
work  on  a  certain  fixed  scale.  Those  reaching 
a  certain  per  cent,  shall  be  promoted  to  the 
next  grade,  and  may  receive  a  card  or  other 
token  of  merit.  All  who  complete  the  course 
with  satisfactory  examinations  shall  receive  a 
certificate  or  diploma.  This  indeed  is  only 
the  method  existing  everywhere  in  the  public 
schools.  Its  advantages  do  not  need  to  be 
pointed  out;  and  Sunday-school  Associations, 
by  taking  up  this  work,  may  demonstrate  a 
reason  for  their  existence. 

Further,  a  post  graduate  course  may  be 
added.  This  may  be  either  the  Adult  Bible 
Class,  or  the  Teacher’s  Training  Class,  or 
both.  Thus  it  may  be  possible  to  have,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  a  corps  of  trained  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  whose  non  -  existence  Dr. 
Schauffler  in  a  late  Evangelist  so  much  de¬ 
plores. 
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This  suggestion  is  offered  in  the  barest  ont- 
line  for  what  it  is  worth. 

H  Note.  We  publish  this  letter  not  for  its 
originality,  nor  because  we  entirely  agree  with 
it,  but  because  we  hope  that  it  will  call  out 
o^er  expressions  of  opinion. — Ed.  Evangelist. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Children  of  the  Bible. 

June  5.  Joseph.  Gen.  37 ;  M. 

6.  Moses.  Ex.  3 : 1-10 ;  Acts  7 :  3P,  31. 

7.  Samuel.  1  Sam.  1 :  31-38 ;  3 :  1-10. 

8.  Joash.  3  Chron.  34 : 1,  3. 

9.  John  the  Baptist.  Luke  1 :  5.15,  80. 

10.  Timothy.  3Tim.  1  1-6;  3:  14,15. 

11.  Topic— A  perfect  Child.  Luke  8  :  40-53. 

(Children’s  Sunday.) 

Youth  without  inspiring  visions  means  age 
without  sublime  attainment.  The  luscious 
fruit  of  autumn  is  but  the  developed  bud  of 
spring.  But  he  who  dreams  must  also  dare 
and  endure ;  else  the  achievements  of  manhood 
will  lag  far  behind  the  conceptions  of  youth. 
In  dim  figure  Joseph  felt  and  saw  that  he  was 
to  achieve  distinction.  Of  the  intervening 
slavery  and  imprisonment  he  had  no  revelation. 
His  true  greatness  is  shown  not  so  much  in 
the  heights  to  which  he  climbed,  as  in  the 
patient  fortitude  with  which  he  passed  through 
the  depths.  The  em-y  of  his  brethren  could 
not  cope  with  such  endurance  and  endeavor  as 
his. 

The  same  world  which  has  been  lavish  in 
unstinted  and  richly  merited  praise  to  Moses, 
emancipator,  legislator,  and  nation -builder, 
has  dealt  it  out  very  sparingly  to  three  char¬ 
acters  without  whom,  under  God,  Moses  would 
never  have  reached  maturity.  Who  does  not 
hear  the  mother’s  prayers  and  watch  her 
preparation ;  faith,  hope  and  love,  each  making 
rich  contribution?  With  what  winsome  art¬ 
lessness  does  Miriam  play  her  part.  The 
tender,  compassionate  pity  of  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  befits  the  princess.  Who  can  determine 
which  of  the  three  best  acted  her  part?  Each 
dared  the  wrath  of  the  king.  They  literally 
imperilled  their  lives  that  they  might  save  his 
life.  How  his  heart  must  have  thrilled  in  later 
years  as  he  listened  to  Miriam’s  recital  of  the 
story  in  which  she  played  so  gracious  a  part. 
He  ought  heroically  to  serve  who  had  been  so 
marvellously  saved.  But  again,  what  monu¬ 
ment  so  noble  or  enduring  could  those  three 
women  have  reared  as  that  they  were  saviours 
and  educators  of  Moses?  If  he  owed  life  to 
them,  they  owe  enduring  fame  to  him. 

Hannah’s  instinct  of  motherhood  was  as  true 
as  it  was  strong  and  tender.  Nothing  that  she 
could  offer  God  and  humanity  could  equal  a 
son  stamped  with  her  own  fidelity,  devotion, 
consecration.  Her  child  was  not  her  idol  to 
supplant  God,  he  was  her  priceless  offering 
which  she  brought  to  God.  With  a  woman’s 
truest,  finest  vision  she  bad  seen  that  that 
which  God  and  humanity  need  above  all  else  is 
true  manhood,  of  which  true  motherhood  is 
the  forerunner.  Samuel’s  marvellous  service 
is  due  to  her  wonderful  sacrifice. 

Joash  was  the  nominal  but  Jehoiada  was  the 
real  king.  Joash  belonged  to  that  mighty  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  who  lean. 

“  Wherever  you  ro,  you  will  find  the  world’s  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two  classes. 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I  ween. 

There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean.” 

So  long  as  Joash  leaned  upon  the  devout 
Jehoiada,  he  had  the  name  of  being  one  of  the 
very  best  of  kings.  The  next  best  thing  to  be¬ 
ing  wise  oneself  is  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  wisdom  of  others.  Nowhere  does  folly 
more  distinctly  reveal  and  loudly  advertise 
itself  than  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  leans 
upon  wickedness  and  weakness. 

Timothy  was  Paul’s  successor,  in  so  far  as 
any  man  could  be  said  to  succeed  him.  Note 


God’s  preparation  for  his  life  work.  His  un¬ 
feigned  faith  was  transmitted  to  him  through 
his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother  Eunice. 
The  best  of  heredity  was  aided  by  education. 
“From  a  child  Timothy  knew  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.’’ 
What  old  fashioned  folk  Lois  and  Eunice  seem 
to  have  been,  they  taught  Timothy  the  Bible! 
Let  new  fangled  methods  be  put  to  the  test 
by  producing  a  few  Timothies.  The  Pauls  are 
dying,  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  Timothies. 
We  do  not  permit  our  children  to  remain  either 
illiterate  or  ignorant  because  studying  is  con¬ 
trary  to  their  natural  bent.  Habits  of  study 
they  wiMs(  acquire.  Only  in  sacred  things  are 
they  left  to  themselves.  Is  not  this  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  child,  and  the  grief  and 
shame  of  the  parent? 

The  same  God  who  chose  ideal  parents  for 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  also  assigned 
to  them  the  most  heroic  tasks.  John  was  as 
courageous  in  act  as  in  speech.  The  same  un¬ 
faltering  faith  which  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  pointed  also  to  the  sin  of  a  profligate 
and  licentious  Herod.  Loyalty  to  God  and 
country  were  his  rich  heritage.  Was  not 
Mary’s  subordination  of  herself  to  God  and  his 
plan,  when  the  angel  announced  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  “Behold  the  handmaiden  of  the  Lord; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word,  ’  ’  a  fine 
prophecy  of  that  Son  who  with  dying  breath 
could  say,  “I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do’’? 

Pennsylvania  stands  first  amongst  her  sister 
States  in  Christian  Endeavor  Work.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  denominations,  the  Presbyterians 
lead.  In  achieving  this  distinction  for  State 
and  denomination,  no  worker  has  surpassed 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  This  loyal  champion  and  earnest 
co-laborer  of  Christian  Endeavor  W^ork  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  To  succeed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  so  true,  tender 
and  strong  in  all  that  made  a  rare  Christian 
and  a  refined  gentleman,  would  be  perilous  for 
most  men.  Dr.  Stewart’s  thousands  of  friends 
amongst  the  young  people  all  over  this  land 
think  that  a  wiser  selection  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  will  follow  him  to  his  new 
labors  with  faith  and  prayer. 

No  pastor  was  more  loyal  to  his  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  both  in  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation,  than  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey  D.D., 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  the  devoted  and 
heroic  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City.  Better  missionary 
meetings  than  they  had  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Princeton  Seminary  heard  of  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  and  invited  him  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Missions  before  her  stu¬ 
dents.  Our  Foreign  Board  was  convinced  that 
no  one  was  better  suited  to  succeed  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Gillespie  than  he,  and  have  therefore 
nominated  him  for  that  high  position.  It  is  a 
happy  omen  for  the  work  for  and  with  the 
young  people  that  so  many  of  our  presidents 
of  seminaries  and  secretaries  of  boards  have 
been  for  so  long  their  devoted  leaders  in  the 
pastorate. 

This  item  comes  from  the  Report  of  the 
Scottish  National  Council.  It  looks  as  if  the 
English  societies  might  receive  enthusiastic 
co-operation  for  1900  from  across  the  border  if 
they  so  wish.  It  was  reported  that  there  were 
470  societies  on  the  roll,  with  a  membership 
of  16,163.  Of  these,  753  joined  the  church 
during  the  year,  and  738  associates  became 
active  members.  The  term  “covenant”  was 
formally  adopted  for  use  in  Scotland,  in  prefer¬ 


ence  to  “pledge;”  and  the  revised  form  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  British  Council,  containing  the 
clause  “and  to  support  my  own  church  and  its 
services  in  every  way  within  my  power”  was 
also  unanimously  adopted.  The  new  President 
of  the  Union  is  the  Rev.  I.  E.  Houston  B.D., 
Cambnslang— the  first  minister  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  to  occupy  the  chair.  A  cordial 
invitation  to  the  convention  to  meet  in  Paisley 
next  year  was  as  cordially  accepted. 

William  E.  Sweet  utters  these  ringing  words 
in  regard  to  the  legalization  of  prize  fighting 
in  the  State  of  Colorado.  As  he  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
disgrace  put  upon  their  State.  “Is  it  no  evil,  ’ ’ 
he  asks,  “to  have  our  city  the  Mecca  of  the 
whiskey-soaked  crowd  who  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  prize  ring?  Is  it  no  evil  to  have  our 
city  advertised  far  and  wide  as  the  place  which 
harbors  the  worst  elements  of  society?  Is  it 
no  evil  to  have  your  children  and  mine  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  pictures  and  lurid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ring  contests  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  press?  Is  it  no  evil  that 
gambling  will  be  increased  tenfold  ?  Are  these 
not  evils?” 

The  Philadelphia  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  composed  of 
five  hundred  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  Young  People’s  Societies  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  have  made  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hall  as  a 
missionary  in  Cuba. 

The  Baptist  Society  at  Valencia,  Spain,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  first  anniversary,  with 
fifteen  active  members — Spanish,  Swedish  and 
English. 

After  a  tour  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Rife  reports  thirteen  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies.  The  people  are  all  much  pleased 
with  the  work  of  these  societies,  and  Mr.  Rife 
is  sure  that  they  are  a  means  of  grace.  Some 
of  the  meetings  he  attended  were  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

Mr.  Rife’s  two-thousand-mile  tour  was  made 
in  the  twenty-five-ton  mission  schooner  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  which  he  was  captain,  mate  and 
missionary,  the  crew  being  native  Endeavorers 
from  his  school. 

Iowa  Endeavorers  wrote  four  hundred  Easter 
letters  to  the  penitentiary  convicts.  The  Prison 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  Indiana 
penitentiary  also  sent  a  letter  of  greeting  to 
the  society  of  the  Iowa  penitentiary. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
the  General  Assembly  of  1899  meets,  has  a 
stirring  and  prosperous  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  It]  has  recently  organized  an  Inter¬ 
mediate  Society,  and  has  a  fiourishing  Junior 
Society.  Westminster’s  three  missions  would 
fare  badly  ^were  it  not  for  their  Endeavor 
workers. 

Four  short  years  ago  there  were  no  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  in  South  Africa.  Now 
there  are  122,  of  which  number  62  have  been 
organized  by  Dutch  Reformed  churches ;  22  of 
these  have  been  added  during  the  past  year. 


‘  ‘  In  the  last  six  years  $7, 443. 44  has  been  given 
to  missions  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston,  in  addition  to  paying  its  own  ex¬ 
penses.  ’  ’  This  is  the  church  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr  Gordon  was  for  so  many  years  the 
unwearying  and  devoted  pastor.  His  spirit  of 
consecration  still  abides  with  his  people. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

WHEN  THE  SHIP  CAME  HOME, 

There  was  rolling  of  muffled  thunder 
When  the  cannon  boomed  that  day. 

The  flags  we  were  marching  under 
Had  never  looked  so  gay. 

The  drums  beat  long  and  loudly. 

The  bugles  blew  like  mad. 

And  shouting,  we  answered  them  proudly. 

For  the  people’s  hearts  were  glad, 

When  the  ship  came  home  ! 

In  a  country  house  half  hidden 
By  apple  and  cherry  trees. 

Where  the  robins  feast  unchidden 
And  the  blossoms  woo  the  bees, 

A  lonely  woman  was  crying. 

What  cared  she  for  the  Joy  ! 

A  grave  in  tlie  far  East  lying 
Covered  her  only  boy. 

And  his  ship  came  home  I 

—Margaret  K.  Sanuftcr  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  FUTURE. 

How  often  we  parents  are  burdened  with 
thought  of  onr  children’s  future,  of  the  time 
when  they  will  cross  the  threshold  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  take  their  places  in  the 
world,  when,  as  a  good  old  mother  said,  “They 
will  pass  through  the  narrows.”  Temptations 
and  dangers  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  beset  the  way.  New  impulses  and 
desires  spring  up  in  their  hearts.  They  make 
their  plans  in  good  faith  for  the  work  and 
pleasures  of  life,  without  a  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  may  come  to  upset  those  plans.  There 
are  but  few  “buts”  and  “ifs”  in  life  with 
those  who  are  ‘  ‘  going  through  the  narrows.  ’  ’ 
When  they  get  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  beyond  they  will  behold  with  larger 
vision.  We  dread  to  have  their  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  shaken,  and  we  advise  and 
warn,  hoping  in  onr  great  love  to  spare  them 
the  unhappy  results  that  have  come  to  ns 
through  our  mistakes.  Yet  these  very  mis¬ 
takes  in  onr  own  lives  have  often  been  stepping 
stones  to  higher,  better  living.  We  would 
carry  our  children’s  burdens  for  them,  fearing 
that  they  may  not  have  strength  given  them 
as  we  had  to  go  through  the  shadowy  places, 
forgetting  that  we  often  came  out  into 
‘  ‘  wealthy  places,  ’  ’  because  of  the  jagged  road¬ 
way  we  had  been  called  to  pass  over.  Are  not 
our  children  tethered  to  God’s  hand  wherever 
they  are?  Do  we  not  commit  them  every  hour 
to  his  care  and  guidance?  Blessed  are  the 
children  who  have  praying  fathers  and  mothers 
to  ask  God’s  guidance  and  help  for  them  in 
their  daily  lives. 

The  way  by  which  God  will  lead  your  child 
and  mine  is  known  only  to  him.  “Character 
is  not  ready  made  and  put  on  like  a  new  gar¬ 
ment.  It  is  created  bit  by  bit,  by  discipline 
and  experiences.”  “Our  children  will  find 
hope  and  strength  as  we  have  done,”  says 
Longfellow  in  that  sweet  poem  which  tells 
of  his  anxiety  about  his  children.  It  is  a  try¬ 
ing  time  when  our  dear  children  first  go  away 
from  home  and  all  its  blessed  associations. 
We  once  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  prayer  at 
the  Sunday  morning  service  ask  God  to  watch 
over  and  guide  the  absent  children  who  had 
gone  out  into  the  world,  away  from  the  dear 
church  home  and  the  family’s  helpful  influence, 
and  we  wondered  why  clergymen  did  not 
always  remember  these  absent  children  by  spe¬ 
cial  prayer.  Many  an  anxious  father  and 
mother  sit  in  the  pews  of  the  home  church 
thinking  of  the  absent  child,  and  offering  a 
silent  prayer  that  the  influence  of  a  holy  Sab¬ 
bath  may  be  with  him;  and  grateful  they 
would  be  if  the  dear  one  was  thus  remembered 
by  all  those  who  have  gathered  to  worship  in 
the  house  of  God. 

Let  ns  not  weary  ourselves  with  anxious  and 
useless  forebodings,  but  trust  in  the  Lord  for 
the  guidance  of  our  dear  ones.  In  her  “Para¬ 


bles  of  Nature”  Mrs.  Gatty  speaks  thus  cheer- 
ingly  to  mothers :  ‘  *  Other  mothers  in  other 
nests,  lift  up  your  souls  as  the  circle  widens 
from  your  feet.  One  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all,  has  all  together  now  in  the  circle  of  his 
care;  yea,  even  though  a  world,  or  the  change 
we  call  Death,  may  seem  to  divide  them.  And 
he  will  bring  his  own  together  at  last  into  one 
home— the  Father’s  home.  ”  S.  T.  P. 


THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  SELF-SACRIHCE. 

Helen  E.  Rasmussen. 

“Harold,”  said  Mamma  Benton,  coming 
downstairs  one  Sunday  morning  with  her  hat 
and  coat  on,  “here  is  a  bright  new  penny  for 
the  collection  to  day.  ” 

‘  ‘  Grandpa  gave  me  a  penny,  too,  ’  ’  said  he, 
showing  a  very  coppery  coin. 

“Then  you  will  have  two  to  give,”  she  said 
smilingly.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Benton’s  regrets 
that  she  could  not  give  Harold  a  larger  piece 
of  money  to  give  to  the  Lord.  But  his  papa 
was  dead  and  so  she  had  to  be  satisfied  when 
he  at  least  did  not  go  empty-handed. 

Harold  took  the  two  pennies,  put  them  into 
his  mitten  and  trudged  off  by  his  mother’s  side. 

“We  can  go  to  church  if  we  are  poor,  can’t 
we.  Sweetheart?”  she  used  to  say  to  him. 
And  so  every  Sabbath  morning,  rain  or  shine, 
unless  sickness  prevented,  they  went  together 
up  to  the  house  of  God. 

When  he  took  off  his  mittens  in  church,  out 
came  the  two  pennies,  the  one  so  bright  and 
the  other  so  dark.  He  turned  them  over  and 
over  and  at  last  whispered  to  his  mother,  “I’ll 
save  the  gold  penny  for  Sunday-school.” 

“No,”  she  answered,  “give  it  now.” 

Harold  shook  his  head.  He  was  very  fond  of 
his  Sunday-school  teacher  and  he  knew  just 
how  sweetly  she  would  smile  as  the  bright 
penny  fell  into  the  basket.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
would  mention  it.  No,  he  wouldn’t  give  it 
now :  he  would  save  it  until  afternoon.  Just 
then  the  collection  plate  was  passed  and  only 
the  old  copper  was  placed  on  it. 

During  the  sermon  the  little  gold  penny  was 
taken  out  and  put  back  into  the  little  kid 
mitten  many  times,  while  a  struggle  was  going 
on  in  a  little  boy’s  heart.  The  penny  had  been 
given  him  for  the  church  collection.  But  what 
difference  did  it  make  if  he  gave  it  in  Sunday- 
school?  Still,  that  little  inward  monitor,  con¬ 
science,  told  him  that  it  belonged  to  the  church 
collection. 

He  held  it  tight  in  his  fat  brown  liand  as  if 
someone  were  trying  to  take  it  awayjfrom  him. 
Then  he  laid  it  down  on  the  red  cushions  and 
admired  the  Indian’s  head. 

The  sermon  was  finished,  the  hymn  was  sung, 
the  people  bowed  their  heads  while  the  pastor 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  service 
was  over.  Mamma  Benton  helped  Harold  into 
his  reefer  and  then  went  to  speak  to  others. 

Harold  still  stood  in  the  pew.  To  do  or  not 
to  do— that  was  the  question?  Should  he  or 
should  he  not?  Yes,  he  would:  and  going  over 
to  the  silver  plates  where  the  treasurer  was 
already  gathering  up  the  collection,  with  a 
face  radiant  with  the  joy  which  comes  from 
inward  victory  he  laid  down  his  gold  penny. 
The  stem,  dignified  treasurer  never  noticed  the 
little  man  nor  his  deed,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

‘  ‘  I  think,  ’  ’  said  grandma,  who  had  seen  the 
affair  unknown  to  him,  “I  think  that  if  the 
Master  had  stood  by,  he  would  have  said  as  he 
did  of  the  widow,  ‘  He  hath  given  more  than 
they  all.  ’  ’  ’ 

“  And  I  think,  ”  said  his  mamma,  “that  Jesus 
did  stand  by  and  that  it  was  his  approving 
smile  that  was  reflected  in  the  little  fellow’s 
face.  ’  ’ 


The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet. 

In  sweetening  others  grow  more  sweet. 

(Ju  ir.  HiAmen, 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Brace. 

CHAPTER  I.  CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Richmond’s  face  had  flushed  as  the  car¬ 
riage  drove  away  from  his  door  and  he  found 
that  he  had  bowed  to  the  air.  In  a  brown 
study  he  re-entered  the  house  and  declined 
Clark’s  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea.  What  he  wanted 
was  his  children,  whom  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  molest.  Evidently  one  of  them  wanted 
him,  for  he  heard  a  senifle  in  the  third  story 
hall  and  a  child’s  voice  declaring,  “I  will  go 
to  my  papa!  I  did  see  my  papa  out  of  the 
window!  I  will  go  to  him ! ” 

A  woman’s  voice  protested  in  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  “Your  mamma  said  by  no  means  were 
yon  to  leave  the  nursery  till  her  return.  Come, 
cherie,  and  have  bonbons  that  I  keep  in  secret 
for  good  evfants.  Come,  it  was  not  your  papa 
yon  saw  at  this  hour,  but  the  bogy-man  that 
appears  to  naughty  ones.  Bah !  your  mamma 
can  never  adore  you  like  your  so  charming  sis¬ 
ter,  who  shall  have  all  my  bonbons.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Bessie,  Bessie,  ’  ’  called  Mr.  Richmond 
‘  ‘  come  to  papa.  ’  ’ 

In  another  moment  she  was  in'her  father’s 
arms  sobbing  out  her  troubles.  Jane  was  gone. 
Baby’s  nurse  let  him  cry,  and  wouldn’t  let  her 
love  him.  Maud  was  out  in  the  carriage  and 
she  was  left  with  bad  Louise. 

Mr.  Richmond  rarely  trespassed  upon  his 
wife’s  domain,  but  this  was  a  case,  he  felt,  for 
prompt  and  decisive  action.  He  bade  the 
chambermaid  dress  Bessie  to  go  out,  and  to 
put  such  things  as  she  would  need  for  a  few 
days’  visit  in  the  country  into  a  portmanteau. 
This  he  told  Clark  to  take  as  soon  as  ready  to 
the  Hudson  River  station.  The  French  maid 
was  paid  and  discharged,  and  then  he  wrote  a 
note  to  his  wife.  It  ran, 

“Dearest  Henrietta:  I  came  in  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  French  woman  in  a  breath  try  to 
bribe  Bessie  with  candy,  to  frighten  her  with 
a  bogy -man,  to  suggest  concealment,  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Maud.  Of  course  you  will  approve  of 
my  sending  her  off  without  ceremony.  You 
will  have  the  trouble  of  finding  another  nurse 
so  I  have  resolved,  impulsively  perhaps,  to  take 
Bess  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  for  a  few  days.  The 
move  is  not  as  impulsive  as  it  seems,  for  I 
have  been  thinking  that  the  best  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  with  the  dear  old  lady  is  to  take  her 
by  storm.  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  check 
you  wanted.  Do  try,  dear,  to  take  things  easy. 

I  will  be  back  to-morrow.  Yours,  Charles.” 

The  little  princess  in  the  story  book  who  was 
suddenly  rescued  from  the  wicked  ogre  and 
carried  off  triumphantly  by  the  king  of  fairy¬ 
land  was  no  more  bewildered  and  blissful 
than  was  Bessie  when  she  found  herself 
whirling  along  in  the  train  snuggled  close  to 
her  papa,  her  tiny  hand  shut  fast  in  his  as 
though  it  might  stay  there  safe  forever.  Her 
blue  eyes,  looking  up  at  him  in  rapture,  bore 
traces  of  the  many  tears  they  had  shed  that 
day,  and  an  occasional  sobbing  catch  in  the 
breath  revealed  to  the  father  a  trouble  that 
seemed  too  deep  for  her  seven  years’  experience 
of  life.  But  before  they  reached  Tarrytown, 
their  destination,  she  was  prattling  of  the 
river,  the  boats,  the  people  in  the  car,  and 
asking  questions  about  the  auntie  she  was 
going  to  see. 

“You  are  going  to  see  your  Great-Aunt 
Elizabeth,”  explained  her  father.  “She 
hasn’t  seen  you  since  you  were  about  as  big  as 
baby,  but  you  are  her  namesake,  and  she  will 
love  yon  and  you  will  love  her.  ’  ’ 

While  entertaining  his  small  companion,  an 
undercurrent  of  thought  and  memories  occu¬ 
pied  the  fond  care-worn  father.  Very  vividly 
he  lived  over  his  happy  youthful  days  at  Rich¬ 
mond  Fields,  the  family  homestead  by  the 
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Soand.  Of  his  family,  small  at  best,  he  alone 
was  left.  His  mother  and  sister  had  fallen 
victims  to  Roman  fever.  His  father  and  a  well 
loved  uncle  died  in  the  Civil  war.  In  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  life  Jane,  his  old  nurse, 
had  shared,  and  till  of  late  he  had  never 
dreamed  that  his  home  would  not  be  hers  as 
long  as  she  lived.  At  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  had  yielded  his  own  choice  of  a  semi- 
rnral  life  at  the  old  place  to  his  wife’s  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  city.  Recent  hard  times,  heavy 
expenses,  the  loss  of  a  good  tenant,  and  the 
birth  of  a  third  child  had  combined  to  revive 
his  theory  that  economy  and  the  welfare  of 
the  children  and  his  own  health  would  be 
best  secured  by  leaving  New  York.  But  again 
his  wife  prevailed.  She  argued  that  they 
should  stay  where  they  were  handsomely  es¬ 
tablished  and  socially  successful,  and  sell  or 
mortgage  the  Fields  to  meet  the  temporary 
stringency.  The  latter  he  flatly  refused  to 
do,  not  only  because  he  loved  his  family  acres, 
but  because  he  had  promised  his  mother  that 
if  he  had  children  they  should  inherit  unen¬ 
cumbered  the  place  which  had  been  entailed 
until  his  majority.  Scenes  ensued,  then  a 
compromise.  Their  present  style  should  be 
maintained,  the  old  place  should  be  again  leased, 
and  certain  lots  on  the  west  side  in  which  he 
had  invested  should  be  sold.  After  seasons  of 
conflict  this  peace-loving  gentleman  was  al¬ 
ways  unusually  acquiescent,  and  the  advent  of 
the  longed-for  heir  to  his  name  had  made  him 
as  wax  in  his  wife’s  deft  hands.  This  was  the 
auspicious  moment,  then,  for  parting  with  Jane, 
who  though  useful  savored  of  a  past  too  old 
fogy  to  blend  with  Mrs.  Richmond’s  advanced 
methods — a  past,  too,  of  which  she  admitted 
to  herself  an  unreasonable  jealousy. 

Another  old  sore  had  been  reopened  by  these 
recent  trials.  Between  him  and  his  uncle’s 
widow  an  intimate  friendship  had  existed  until 
the  period  of  his  wooing.  We  read  that  “Mer¬ 
lin  privily  warned  King  Arthur  against  Guine¬ 
vere,  that  it  would  not  be  wholesome  for  him 
to  take  her  to  wife,  ’  ’  and  of  course  the  mentor 
was  unheeded.  So  was  Aunt  Elizabeth,  when 
she  privily  and  then  openly  opposed  her 
nephew’s  choice  of  Henrietta,  upon  the  ground 
that  bright  hair  and  complexion  fade,  while 
self-will  and  temper  usually  deepen  with  time. 
She  was  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  she  retali¬ 
ated  by  announcing  that  she  had  changed  her 
will  in  favor  of  some  remote  cousins  for  whom 
she  cared  not  a  fig.  When  the  Richmonds’ 
second  little  girl  came,  her  father,  who  in  his 
heart  still  loved  his  aunt,  wished  to  name  her 
Elizabeth,  and  for  sagacious  reasons  of  her 
own  his  wife  consented.  The  reconciliation 
thus  effected  was  short  lived,  for  during  the 
aunt’s  first  visit  she  declared  that  her  nephew 
was  hen-pecked;  not  an  agreeable  statement 
for  pecker  or  pecked  to  hear.  Intercourse 
again  ceased,  except  for  occasional  ceremoni¬ 
ous  letters.  And  yet  here  was  Charles  Rich¬ 
mond  and  his  kidnapped  little  daughter  nearing 
the  enemy’s  very  door. 

They  crossed  the  lawn,  so  green  already  that 
the  patches  of  snow  looked  like  linen  spread 
out  for  summer  bleaching  between  pagoda-like 
hemlocks,  their  trunks  turned  to  burnished 
bronze  by  the  slant  sunlight.  They  reached 
the  piazza  with  its  outlook  to  river,  hills  and 
sunset.  As  they  paused  to  look,  a  bluebird 
flew  past  them.  The  passionate  love  of  nature 
in  Mr.  Richmond  wakened  to  almost  painful 
intensity.  “Ah,’’  he  sighed,  “this  is  living!’’ 

A  moment  more  and  they  were  admitted  to 
the  dull  gleam  of  a  drawing-room,  where  by  the 
wood  fire  sat  a  tiny  elderly  lady  in  gray  satin. 

“Here  I  am  at  last,  aunt,’’  was  the  nephew’s 
greeting. 

“And  it’s  high  time,  sir,’’  was  the  aunt’s, 
and  they  kissed  each  other  and  made  no  more 
fuss  about  it. 


“And  who  may  this  be?”  said  the  hostess, 
drawing  the  child  close,  pushing  back  her 
brown  hair,  and  looking  at  her  keenly  by  the 
firelight. 

“I’m  Bessie,’’  said  the  child. 

“And  do  you  know  who  I  am?’’ 

“You’re  my  big  Aunt  Lisbuff. ’’ 

The  aunt  laughed.  “That  is  the  first  time 
any  one  ever  called  me  big.  Kiss  me,  my 
dear,  and  let  me  take  off  your  things.  She  is 
a  Richmond,  Charles.  Will  you  please  ring  for 
tea  and  lights?  Ah,  Sarah  is  bringing  them.’’ 

Close  upon  the  maid  followed  a  boy  holding 
a  handsome  fox  terrier  by  a  chain.  Seeing  visi¬ 
tors  the  boy  hesitated,  but  Mrs.  Richmond 
called,  “Come  in.  Jack,  only  hold  Don  tight; 
he  may  frighten  the  little  girl.  This  is  Jack 
Vernon,  a  young  neighbor  of  mine  who  likes 
old  ladies,  and  so  does  his  dog.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  them  to  come  and  have  tea  with 
me.  Jack,  this  is  Mr.  Richmond  and  this  is 
Bessie  Richmond;  they  are  just  from  New 
York.  ’’ 

“Are  you  afraid  of  dogs?’’  Jack  demanded 
of  Bessie,  his  tone  showing  how  entirely  his 
opinion  of  her  depended  upon  her  answer. 

“Not  of  this  doggie,’’  said  Bessie,  “’cause 
he’s  laughing. ’’ 

And  so  he  was,  wrinkling  his  nose  and 
showing  his  teeth,  amiably,  like  other  laugh* 
ers.  Don  proceeded  to  offer  his  paw,  to  stand 
on  his  hind  legs  and  to  sneeze,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  stranger,  who  had  evidently 
impressed  him  favorably. 

“I  tell  you  what,’’  said  Don’s  master,  elated, 
“he  knows  a  thing  or  two;  he  knows  if  a  girl 
ain’t  afraid.  If  Mrs.  Richmond  will  let  you 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow  I’ll  show  you  my 
chickens  and  let  you  ride  on  my  donkey,  and 
I’ll  give  you  a  turtle  and  a  bull  puppy.  ’’ 

Mr.  Richmond  laughed  and  sighed.  He 
thought  of  what  the  country  had  given  to  his 
childhood,  and  then  of  Maud,  in  kids,  going 
in  the  carriage  to  a  fashionable  dressmaking 
establishment  for  her  afternoon’s  outing. 

The  aunt  and  nephew  sat  together  by  the 
fire  far  into  the  night.  They  picked  up  the 
old  familiar  talk  as  one  picks  up  knitting  long 
laid  by  and  knits  away  without  dropping  a 
stitch. 

‘  ‘  I  believe  in  mental  telegraphy,  ’  ’  said  Mrs. 
Richmond,  “for  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
constantly  for  days.  I  was  thinking  of  yon, 
when  in  you  walked.  I  wanted  to  see  yon, 
but  still  more,  to  be  honest,  I  wanted  your 
help.  ’’ 

“This  is  bester  and  bester,  as  Bessie  says. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?’’ 

“It  is  about  my  investments.  They  are  safe, 
but  my  capital  yields  too  small  an  income — 
too  small  at  least  to  meet  my  expenses.  So 
from  time  to  time  I  have  encroached  on  my 
principal  and  it  worries  me  and  causes  in¬ 
somnia.  I  have  to  have  massage  regularly  to 
make  me  sleep.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What  you  say  takes  my  breath  away.  Aunt 
Elizabeth.  I  should  have  said  that  you  were 
one  of  the  few  lucky  mortals  who  always  have 
a  margin.  ’  ’ 

“Never,  my  dear,  never.  It  is  true  I  have 
but  myself,  and  this  is  a  small  establishment. 
But  it  is  expensive.  I  like  the  best.  Besides, 
there  are  endless  outside  demand  of  all  kinds, 
and  I  like  to  meet  them  in  my  degree  the  same 
as  other  people — the  Vernons  and  all  my  friends. 
At  best  I  have  not  too  many  pleasures,  my  dear. 
So  what  I  have  to  ask  is  that  you  will  re-in¬ 
vest  for  me  and  look  a  little  after  your  old 
auntie’s  affairs,  like  a  good  boy.’’ 

He  gladly  consented,  and  as  he  questioned 
and  advised,  the  man  of  affairs  realized  that 
their  old  relations  had  changed  and  in  the 
future  he  was  to  be  a  comfort  and  support  to 
his  lonely  and  lone  relative. 

As  they  parted  for  the  night  Mrs.  Richmond 


said :  “I  shall  send  the  baby  a  handsome  pres¬ 
ent,  and  Maud  too,  though  she  is  no  Richmond 
— so  there  shall  be  no  friction  about  this  pleas¬ 
ure — the  pleasantest  evening  I  have  known 
since  the  war.  I  love  your  little  Bessie, 
Charles.  ’  ’ 

He  knew  how  much  this  avowal  meant, 
since,  while  hie  aunt’s  nature  was  not  ex¬ 
pansive,  she  never  opened  a  chamber  of  her 
heart  to  let  in  a  friend  but  she  locked  the  door 
and  threw  away  the  key. 

{To  tie  Om/t'/nied.) 

A  THOUGHT  FOH  THE  MORNING. 

Every  morning  God  puts  into  our  hands 
anew  the  mystery  of  our  existence.  The 
chance  to  think  true  thoughts,  to  do  brave  and 
kind  deeds,  to  love  him  and  to  help  others — 
these  the  great  chances  of  the  soul,  these  the 
eternal  life ;  the  long  life  even  for  ever  and 
for  ever.  He  gives  us  day  by  day  when  we  ask 
for  life.  O,  more,  he  gives  us  something  more, 
the  gift  of  his  own  sight,  that  we  may  know  as 
he  knows  all  the  depth  of  this  life  which  he 
gives  to  us,  and  live  it  obediently  and  purely 
and  patiently,  and  so  come  in  it,  and  by  it 
always  nearer  to  him  who  gives  it  to  us. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

SPRING. 

The  year’s  at  the  sprinfc, 

The  day's  at  the  morn ; 

Morning's  at  seven ; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled 
The  lark’s  on  the  wing ; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn ; 

God’s  in  His  heaven. 

All’s  right  with  the  world. 

—liohert  Broiiming, 

A  TRAGEDY  AT  EARLY  DAWN. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

A  rattling  of  something  coming  down  the 
chimney  and  then  a  shrieking  of  birds  startled 
ns  from  a  sound  sleep.  In  a  moment  more  a 
swallow  came  against  the  window-pane  with 
such  force  that  one  could  hut  think  some 
strong  hand  had  thrown  it  there.  The  swal¬ 
lows  who  inhabit  that  chimney  are  very  dear 
to  us.  We  feel  about  them  as  James  Russell 
Lowell  did  about  the  birds  in  the  old  trees 
about  his  father’s  homestead,  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  swallows  that  built  their 
nests  in  that  chimney  in  our  childhood.  Five 
generations  have  listened  to  the  swallows  min- 
stering  each  summer  to  their  little  ones  in  that 
unused  chimney.  It  was  not  strange  that 
we  should  be  anxious  to  know  what  disaster 
had  come  to  them  in  that  beautiful  early  May 
morning.  Some  pieces  of  brick  in  the  fire 
place  behind  the  fireboard  told  the  story.  They 
had  been  dislodged  and  a  bird’s  home  had  been 
wrecked  in  their  fall.  At  the  foot  of  the  rose¬ 
bush  we  found  one  swallow  lying  dead  amid 
the  “little  gossamer  scarfs  the  fairies  had 
dropped  from  their  shoulders  in  their  hurry  to 
get  away  from  the  dance  on  the  green  before 
daylight  came.  ’  ’ 

We  had  dressed  hastily  to  go  out  and  investi¬ 
gate  matters.  As  we  picked  up  the  dead  bird 
there  was  consternation  in  the  swallow  world 
over  our  heads.  All  its  relatives,  friends  and 
acquaintances  circled  around  ns  and  screamed 
out  their  sorrow  over  the  sudden  calamity. 
How  strange  that  we  should  so  often  express 
the  wish  to  be  as  free  and  happy  as  a  bird. 
The  tragedies  of  bird-life  are  direful  and  fre¬ 
quent. 

We  were  full  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrowing 
ones  and  it  seemed  ill-fitting  that  death  should 
have  come  when  Nature  was  full  of  awakening 
life,  and  the  morning  promised  so  much  joy 
to  the  chimney  dwellers  as  well  as  ourselves. 
In  looking  after  the  fate  of  the  swallow  that 
morning  a  wonderful  revelation  came  to  us, 
for  as  we  looked  up  to  the  hills  and  along  the 
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pleasant  valley,  on  which  the  new  day  was 
jnst  breaking,  an  old  crow  sailed  over  onr 
heads  and  called  out  “  ’Aw,  ’aw,  ’aw,”  as  if 
distnrbed  that  we  shonld  have  presumed  to 
spy  upon  the  secrets  of  the  early  dawn.  Oh  1 
the  beauty  of  that  hour  between  the  dawn  and 
the  sunrise  of  the  new  June  day!  “Dawn,” 
says  Crockett,  ‘‘is  the  secret  of  the  universe. 
It  thrills  us  somehow  with  a  far  off  prophecy 
of  that  eternal  dawning  when  the  Lord  that  is 
shall  reveal  himself — the  dawning  that  shall 
brighten  into  the  more  perfect  day.  Hush  as 
the  illimitable  sky  ran  farther  and  farther  back 
as  the  angels  drew  the  blinds  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven.  ’  ’  The  choir  of  birds  is  always 
at  its  best  at  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  They 
are  fearless  then.  No  human  beings  are  about 
to  intimidate  them.  They  not  only  are  in 
their  best  voice  for  song,  but  how  they  chatter 
and  twitter  and  talk  with  their  neighbors! 

We  could  hear  them  calling  out  and  answering 
back  as  they  sat  in  the  tree-tops.  Then  all  at 
once  the  birds  burst  forth  in  a  glorious  song 
of  praise  as  the  sun  came  up  over  the  Eastern 
hills  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  shone  on  the 
world  and  there  was  a  sparkling  of  gems  and 
a  shining  of  heavenly  light,  which  Nature  only 
reveals  at  that  hour.  In  the  grass  on  the  lawn 
were  multitudes  of  tiny  bugs  with  coats  of 
beautiful  colors  shining  in  the  sun.  Bronze 
and  gold,  red  and  blue.  We  had  never  seen 
them  before  and  wondered  under  what  name 
they  travel  and  w'hat  their  work  in  the  world 
is.  Perhaps  some  naturalist  will  kindly  en¬ 
lighten  us.  As  we  encountered  Dan,  the  farm 
boy,  with  his  shining  tin  pails  going  to  the 
pasture  shed  to  milk  the  cows,  we  questioned 
him,  but  he  only  rubbed  his  eyes ;  he  had  not 
finished  his  morning  nap,  poor  boy.  We  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind  when  he 
looked  at  us  in  such  surprise.  He  was  trying 
to  solve  the  problem — why  folks  who  could  lie 
in  bed  and  sleep  as  long  as  they  wished  to 
didn’t  do  it? 

Dan  had  never  noticed  the  bugs  and  evidently 
took  but  little  interest.  We  congratulated  him 
on  being  up  so  early  in  the  morning  when 
there  were  so  many  beautiful  things  to  see. 
But  he  replied,  ‘‘I  don’t  have  no  time  to  be 
seeing  things  in  the  morning.  I  have  to  hustle 
around  to  get  my  chores  done  before  the  horn 
blows  for  breakfast. 

‘‘Maybe  you’d  like  to  see  me  open  up  the  cot¬ 
tages  there  by  the  hedge — yon  like  to  see  things, 
and  they’re  awful  cute — the  little  chicks  are.  ” 

Dan’s  cottages  were  a  row  of  pretty  white 
hen  coops  which  he  had  made,  showing  that 
he  had  sentiment  in  his  makeup  after  all. 

When  he  opened  the  doors  a  flock  of  little 
fluffy  chicks  ran  out  for  their  early  breakfast, 
and  how  the  hen  mother  strutted  around,  as 
she  scratched  the  dewy  ground  to  find  the 
early  worm  for  them!  How  much  human 
nature  Dan’s  cottage  dwellers  have,  to  be 
sure!  When  one  hen  mother  led  her  chicks 
over  where  another  hen  mother  had  ‘‘struck 
it  rich”  in  the  ground,  those  maternal  wings 
made  a  great  show  of  fizht.  We  followed  Dan 
around  as  he  did  his  early  duties  and  learned 
what  ‘‘chores”  on  a  farm  are,  and  we  let  Dan 
understand  that  we  thought  he  held  a  very  im¬ 
portant  post. 

We  could  see  that  Dan  put  more  heart  in  his 
work  because  we  gave  him  this  encourage¬ 
ment.  We  left  him  whistling  ‘‘Hold  the  Fort” 
as  he  went  off  to  pasture  and  knew  he  was 
happy,  for  a  boy  who  whistles  is  always  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind.  As  we  walked  back  to 
the  house  we  thought  we  should  never  see  any¬ 
thing  in  this  life  so  near  akin  to  the  beauty  of 
heaven  as  that  wonderful  May  morning. 

Buskin  says  the  flowers  of  trees  (tree  blos¬ 
soms)  are ‘‘wreaths  of  rich  floret,  whose  frail 
petals  toss  their  foam  of  promise  between  the 
earth  and  sky.  ’  ’ 


APPLE  BLOS.SOMS. 

Have  you  plucked  the  apple  bloBsonu  in  the  Spring  ? 
In  the  Spring  7 

And  caught  their  subtle  odors  in  the  Spring  7 
Pink  buds  pointing  at  the  light. 

Crumpled  baby  petals  white. 

Just  to  touch  them  a  delight - 

In  the  Spring. 

—’William  Martin. 


FEKTILIZINO  REI>  CLOVER. 

When  the  red  clover  was  first  imported  to 
Australia  it  failed  to  set  seed,  because  of  the 
absence  of  insects  with  tongues  sufficiently 
long  to  fertilize  it.  This  difficulty  was  finally 
obviated  by  importing  bumble  bees.  Darwin 
says  that  the  bumble  bees,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  flower,  have,  for  an 
inveterate  foe,  field  mice.  These  in  turn  are 
preyed  upon  by  the  cats.  Therefore  in  any 
given  community  the  presence  or  absence  of  cats 
determines  the  presence  or  absence  of  clover.  ’ 

EARTH-WOR.m 

‘‘Ugly  looking  creatures!”  we  exclaim  as 
we  see  the  earth-worms  crawling  about  the 
garden  bods  in  the  early  morning  or  after  a 
rain.  But  let  us  look  upon  them  with  a  more 
kindly  eye  and  consider  the  great  work  they 
do  in  the  earth.  Darwin  and  Henson  have 
proved  their  intelligence  and  their  wonderful 
powers  of  preparing  the  earth  for  seedlings. 
Although  not  so  low  in  the  scale  as  the  preva¬ 
lent  superstition  would  indicate,  they  cannot 
see  or  hear.  They  show  some  intelligence  in 
lining  their  burrows,  usually  seizing  leaves, 
etc.,  by  their  pointed  ends.  Leaves  not  only 
serve  to  line  and  to  plug  their  burrow,  but 
also  for  food.  They  feed,  likewise,  upon  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  they  swallow 
in  great  quantities  and  eject  in  the  form  of 
the  familiar  ‘‘castings.  ”  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  ten  tons  of  earth  in  each  acre  of 
ground  pass  annually  through  their  bodies  in 
places  where  they  are  numerous.  By  this 
means  fresh  surfaces  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  humus 
acids,  and  are  thus  decomposed  and  disinte¬ 
grated.  These  worms  prepare  the  ground  ex¬ 
cellently  for  seedlings.  They  sift  the  soil  so 
that  no  stones  larger  than  they  can  swallow 
are  left  in  it.  They  mix  it,  as  does  a  gardener 
who  wishes  to  prepare  fine  soil  for  his  choicest 
plants.  They  cover  up  bones,  etc.  thus  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  a  more  or  less  decayed  state  within 
reach  of  the  roots.  They  cover  seeds  which 
lie  upon  the  surface,  thus  giving  the  radicle  a 
leverage,  and,  last  of  all,  their  burrows  facili¬ 
tate  the  penetration  of  the  roots.  Says  Dar¬ 
win:  ‘‘The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  valuable  of  man’s  inventions;  but, 
long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in  fact 
regularly  ploughed  by  earth-worms.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  have  these  lowly 
organized  creatures.” — Nature’s  Studies. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
in  London  specimens  of  a  new  oil-producing 
plant  from  Venezuela  were  exhibited.  The 
oil  resembles  that  of  sandalwood,  and  is  al¬ 
ready  known  in  commerce,  but  the  plant  has 
hitherto  remained  undescribed.  It  proves  to 
be  a  new  genus  of  the  rue  family,  to  which 
the  common  prickly  ash  belongs,  and  it  has 
been  named  Schimmelia,  after  a  German 
botanist  who  first  distilled  the  aromatic  oil 
from  its  wood. 

There  is  no  music  like  a  little  river.  It  plays 
the  same  tune  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
does  not  weary  over  it,  like  men  fiddlers.  It 
takes  the  mind  out  of  doors,  and  though  we 
should  be  grateful  for  good  homes,  there  is 
after  all  no  home  like  God’s  out-of-doors.  It 
quiets  a  man  down  like  saying  his  prayers. — 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


FROM  OLD  SIDON. 

Dear  Evangelist:  You  may  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  the  days  roll  away  as  rap¬ 
idly  here  as  in  New  York,  although  with  the 
difference  that  work  is  not  quite  as  bewilder¬ 
ing  here,  because  more  directly  confined  to  the 
common  interests  of  one  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  scheme,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  small 
missionary  community. 

The  privilege  of  living  in  the  ‘‘Manse”  is 
one  which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  coming 
a  little  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 
I  might  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  All  joys  and 
woes  come  to  the  door  of  the  head  shepherd  of 
the  flock.  During  the  past  ten  months,  since 
my  arrival,  I  have  had  a  much  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  understanding  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  our  missionaries  than  I  had 
during  the  previous  sojourn  nine  years  ago. 

It  is  the  daily  ‘‘living”  before  the  people 
which  most  convinces  them  of  the  power  which 
our  religion  has  to  change  the  natural  man ; 
to  subdue  the  hasty  temper  and  help  one  bear 
patiently  and  meekly  the  little  ‘‘nettling”  cares 
of  every  day  life. 

What  it  is  that  keeps  a  person  from  getting 
‘  ‘  real  mad,  ’  ’  and  quick  as  a  flash,  too,  is  what 
puzzles  those  who  never  put  the  least  restraint 
upon  their  tongues  or  passions.  A  very  little 
thing  is  sufficient  to  bring  an  oriental  into 
the  most  heated  discussion,  and  one  gets  used 
to  a  wild  tumult  of  tongues  which  in  America 
would  no  doubt  soon  bring  the  police  and  a 
crowd  to  ascertain  its  cause. 

This  Sidon  Academy  is  a  flourishing  and 
well  conducted  school  for  boys  who  are  in 
‘‘dead  earnest”  about  getting  an  education. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  found  a  larger  number 
of  the  richer  and  more  aristocratic  clique  in 
some  of  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institutions, 
but  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Ford’s  work  feel  quite  content  to 
have  him  pursue  the  course  which  he  has  so 
wisely  inaugurated.  This  aims  directly  at  a 
thorough  and  complete  education  of  the  whole 
man.  More  than  one  hundred  pupils  have  been 
admitted  this  year  into  the  school  as  boarders, 
independent  of  the  orphans,  now  located  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  on  a  ‘‘farm” 
connected  with  the  mission  premises. 

The  Trades’  department  (entering  upon  the 
fourth  year  of  existence)  have  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  and  justify  continued 
approval  and  support.  But  while  they  press 
forward  to  a  larger  measure  offexcellence,  in 
no  sense  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will 
ever  be  made  ‘  ‘  to  pay.  ’  ’ 

The  experiments  made  by  other  philanthro¬ 
pists  have  proved  that  unskilled  labor  can 
never  hope  to  compete  with  that  of  factories 
and  work  shops  in  general.  The  pupils  who 
excel  and  graduate  must  be  followed  by  the  raw 
recruits,  and  so  ‘‘the  wheel  turns  around,” 
with  all  the  lessons  to  be  taught  over  again. 
No  one  could  see,  however,  the  success  of  the 
work  attempted  here  without  commending  the 
wi.se  forethought  and  judgment  that  originated 
it,  and  wishing  it  a  hearty  God-speed. 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  enough.  All  such 
endeavors  need  strong  financial  backing,  and 
surely  in  the  homeland  there  must  be  friends 
who  Will  open  their  purses  as  well  as  their 
hearts  to  help  forward  these  earnest  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  Syria’s ‘‘bright  boys.”  Many 
travelers  come  through  the  country  (one  might 
wonder  what  they  do  come  for)  and  spend  a 
few  days  hurriedly  wandering  over  some  of 
the  beaten  tracks  under  the  guidance  of  their 
dragomans.  They  never  ask  who  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  in  the  various  stations  (even  though 
they  may  be  their  own  fellow  countrymen),  or 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  their  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Indeed  they  seem  not 
to  realize  that  the  Land,  needs  a  key,  and  that 
key  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 
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HeDce  the  disappointment  of  many,  who  return 
to  their  homes  asking  of  the  friends  who  possi* 
bly  made  the  same  kind  of  a  tonr :  *  ‘  Were  you 
not  awfully  disappointed  in  the  Holy  Land? 
We  could  see  nothing  but  mins  and  barren 
hills.” 

During  the  week  just  past,  we  have  been 
highly  favored  in  the  visit  of  two  young  evan¬ 
gelists  from  Belfast,  whose  presence  and  godly 
consecration  have  been  both  cheering  and  in¬ 
spiring.  During  the  last  two  years,  seven  of 
them  have  gone  from  their  own  country  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  have  been  diligently 
studying  the  Arabic,  and  fitting  themselves 
especially  for  work  among  the  Moslems. 

If  the  Soudan  is  made  accessible  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  near  future,  their  hope  is  to 
begin  work  in  that  region.  Coming  by  invi¬ 
tation  to  visit  the  college  and  schools  through¬ 
out  this  part  of  Syria,  they  have  spoken  in 
soul-stirring  words  to  many  interested  listeners, 
whose  prayers  and  blessing  follow  them  from 
place  to  place. 

The  winter  is  practically  over,  although 
there  have  been  some  cold  rainy  days  during 
the  week  past.  The  distant  Lebanon  hills  are 
again  covered  with  snow,  and  in  keeping  our 
eyes  fixed  on  them  we  could  imagine  it  must 
be  January ;  but  there  the  simile  ends.  All 
the  nearer  foot-hills,  the  plains  and  meadows, 
are  covered  with  vivid  green  (the  new  grain) 
and  carpeted  with  fiowers.  The  luxuriant 
orange  gardens  (which  are  so  celebrated  in 
Sidon)  make  the  air  almost  heavy  with  their 
delicious  fragrance.  The  frait  trees,  which 
have  long  been  in  blossom,  and  the  almond, 
with  its  bridal  dress  of  white,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  make  a  lovely  sight.  When  we  were 
revelling  in  all  this  prodigality  of  nature’s 
charms,  the  most  sad  reports  were  coming 
across  the  seas  of  the  intensely  cold  weather  in 
America,  and  the  attendant  suffering  which  it 
has  caused.  However,  you  have  your  revenge, 
for  we  have  had  a  visit  from  the  much  dreaded 
loeustf.  For  two  or  three  days  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  alarming,  and  bands  of  the  natives  and 
children  have  been  out  with  drums,  whistles, 
trumpets  and  other  noisy  implements  trying  to 
drive  them  away. 

My  time  is  up  and  the  mail  is  going.  Per¬ 
haps  another  time  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  a 
few  more  scraps  of  experience.  S.  M.  W. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Home  Missions  Abroad. — The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  geographical  puzzle.  The  American 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  ‘‘organized  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars  with  eight 
members  has  now  more  than  fifty  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  Manila,  and  one  convert  was  a  native 
of  Hawaii,  where  the  regiment  was  stationed 
for  two  months.  ’  ’ 


*‘Want  of  Watchfulness 

Makes  the  Thief" 

Many  cases  of  poor  health  come  from 
want  of  watchfuhuss.  But  if  you  keep 
your  blood  pure  no  thief  can  steal  your 
health.  The  otie  ejfective  natural  blood 
purifier  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

Tired  and  Worn  Out— “I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  favor  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  in  curine 
that  tired,  worn  out  feeling.  It  does  more  good 
than  any  other.”  Wm.  T.  Hurdle,  Hollyville, 
DeL 


Hood’s  PUU  cure  liver  Ills;  the  noqtrtttaUaa  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  .  . 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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Chacon,  or  the  El  Rito  Mission,  is  a  fifty 
miles’  drive  from  Las  Vegas.  The  church  and 
school  here  work  hand  in  hand.  One  of  the 
teachers  says  of  the  children,  ‘‘They  are  so 
anxious  to  learn  and  so  appreciative  of  kind¬ 
ness  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  They 
seem  more  obedient  than  American  children 
and  respect  their  teachers  more.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Sleight  has  been  much  strengthened  by 
the  joy  of  Christian  companionship.  An 
American  family,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady 
and  gentleman  from  Kansas  City,  came  to 
Chacon  to  study  the  Spanish  language,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  going  to  South  America  as  mis¬ 
sionaries.  These  friends  proved  very  helpful 
in  Sunday-school  and  church  work.  They  vis¬ 
ited  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  cared  for  the 
sick,  and  the  young  man,  who  is  a  thorough 
Bible  student,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his 
study  that  he  gave  three  creditable  sermons  in 
Spanish. 

The  Sunday-school  children  were  much  in¬ 
terested  in  a  letter  from  Sitka,  and  their  teacher 
thinks  that  they  enjoyed  contributing  for  this 
work  more  than  had  they  received  gifts  from 
a  Christmas  tree. 

A  Lonely  Field. — Our  teacher  found  a  warm 
welcome  when  she  returned  to  her  lonely  field 
after  her  vacation.  ‘  ‘  They  tell  me,  ’  ’  she  says, 
‘‘that  I  am  the  only  glimpse  of  the  outside 
world  that  they  get,  as  very  few  have  ever 
been  far  enough  from  the  plaza  to  see  a  rail¬ 
road  train.  ’  ’ 

In  Peril  from  Robbers. — So  bright,  hopeful 
and  encouraging  are  the  reports  received  from 
our  missionaries,  and  so  lightly  do  they  pass 
over  their  varied  trials,  that  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  work  for  the  Master  and  to  estimate 


there  was  no  outgoing  mail  for  six  days. 

In  the  South. — A  class  room  teacher  says: 
‘‘How  happy  the  children  were  in  the  new 
schoolhouse!  ‘Ain’t  it  pretty!’  ‘It’s  the  first 
plastered  house  I  ever  see’d,  ’  were  some  of  the 
remarks  I  overheard.  Oh,  the  wonder  and 
excitement  caused  by  the  first  view  of  the  desks 
and  new  blackboard!  It  was  only  equalled  by 
the  arrival  of  the  flag.  Several  little  ones  have 
been  boarded  in  the  neighborhood  that  they 
may  be  near  the  school,  and  we  now  know  of 
one  or  two  families  who  are  ‘talkin’  of  movin’ 
in,’  that  their  children  may  enter  the  school.” 

‘‘Some  ‘nature  study’  had  been  done  which 
worked  into  our  entertainment  nicely,  but  by 
far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  was  the 
‘knocking’ — our  free  hand  calisthenics.  The 
children  enjoyed  them  so  much  and  the  im¬ 
provement  in  their  carriage  is  noticeable.  We 
heard  of  an  old  man  several  miles  distant  who 
said  that  he  intended  to  gather  up  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  neighborhood  on  the  day  for  clos¬ 
ing  school,  and  say  to  them,  ‘Come  on,  chil¬ 
dren  ;  follow  me,  and  I’ll  show  you  a  school.  ’ 
Adverse  weather  prevented  his  coming.” 

So  intense  is  the  desire  of  parents  that  their 
children  shall  receive  instruction  that  one 
‘‘man  sent  his  boys  evey  day  and  plowed  him¬ 
self  when  he  could  scarcely  hobble  on  account 
of  a  lame  back.  Another,  whose  ‘boys  are  all 
girls,  ’  except  one,  has  sent  all  regularly  every 
day  and  has  gotten  along  with  the  work  him¬ 
self,  though  ‘  the  girls  has  always  had  to  plow 
before  this.  ’  Twice  during  the  month  there 
have  been  preaching  services  attended  with 
deep  interest  and,  we  hope,  with  lasting  results. 
But  whiskey  and  its  attendant  results  appall 
one!”  H.  E.  B. 


our  own  at  its  true  value,  it  is  profitable  some¬ 
times  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place. 
Should  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  work  because  of  hostile  attempts  to 
enter  our  unprotected  home?  Three  of  our 
Mexican  teachers  have  received  nervous  shock 
from  such  attacks,  but  their  faith  and  courage 
fail  not.  One  w£is  stabbed  about  the  face  and 
neck,  her  watch,  money  and  provisions  carried 
away,  yet  she  asked  only  for  a  bell  with 
which  to  alarm  her  neighbors,  should  a  similar 
attempt  occur. 

Persecutions.  —  Would  calumny,  insulting 
language,  threats,  pistol  shots,  drive  us  from 
the  field?  They  have  not  driven  them.  Help¬ 
less  to  protect  her  property,  a  teacher  among 
the  Mormons  heard  some  one  carting  away  her 
supply  of  coal  during  the  night.  Another  was 
boycotted;  neighbors  refused  to  supply  her 
with  milk  or  to  take  her  laundry  for  a  time, 
until  ‘‘Gentile”  money  proved  too  strong  a 
temptation. 

In  Perils  of  Waters. — Two  women  were  cross¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  creek  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South.  Up  to  the  wheel  hubs  rose  the  water, 
then  it  began  to  pour  into  the  wagon.  The 
wife  of  a  missionary  thought  that  she  would 
not  live  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  but  her 
companion,  one  of  our  heroines,  picked  up  the 
lunch  basket,  thinking  that  if  they  did  pass 
the  ford  in  safety  they  would  save  this  for 
their  journey  later.  For  nine  days  last  win¬ 
ter  this  uncomplaining  woman  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  received  no  letters  from  her  home  in  New 
York  City,  the  roads  were  so  impassable,  and 


The  Missionary  Conferences  held  about  the 
time  of  the  autumn  sessions  of  North  River 
Presbytery  are  to  be  continued — in  October  at 
Poughkeepsie. 


CHILD’S 

APPETITE 

is  a  l)Ptter  guide  to  the  needs  of  its  system 
than  most  motliers  tliiuk.  Kveryone  lias 
noticed  a  child's  cr.aving  for  sugar— it  is  not 
sia)|ily  a  viiim— Nature  demands  it  in  tlie 
liiiilding  of  a  strong  and  healthy  cunstitutiun. 
(live  your  children 


They  will  enjoy  it.  Wheatlet  is  a  bone 
builder;  it  is  rich  In  gluten  and  all  the  health 
and  strength-giving  oiialities  of  that  most 
^!|^alning  of  all  cereals,  man’s  natural  food, 
vV  UhAT.  Sold  by  grocers  In  a  pound  pack¬ 
ages  bearing  our  name  and  label. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Wheatlet,  have 
him  order  some  for  you.  or  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN’S 'BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Three  letters  about  the  medical  work  have 
come  lately.  The  first  is  from  Dr.  Mary  Niles, 
dated  Macao,  China,  acknowledging  some 
money  sent  through  Miss  Hubbard.  She  says : 

‘  ‘  The  five  dollars  came  safely  and  is  being  used 
in  preparation  of  Scriptures  for  the  blind.  I 
wish  the  'Sunday-school  could  see  how  nicely 
the  girls  prepare  their  own  books  and  what 
pride  they  take  in  them.  If  only  the  paper 
was  not  so  expensive,  they  would  write  much 
more.  Some  of  their  books  are  prepared  on  old 
magazines.  They  write  lessons  on  newspapers 
and  are  much  pleased  to  get  odd  scraps  of  paper 
to  write  letters  to  former  schoolmates.  I  have 
sent  an  order  home  for  five  dollars’  worth  of 
proper  paper  for  them,  and  when  it  comes  I  will 
let  them  commence  Luke  or  some  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles.  Some  already  possess  Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  Romans  (lacking  a  few  chapters).  Acts, 
First  Corinthians,  all  written  by  themselves 
from  dictation.  The  rest  of  them,  however, 
have  not  finished  Matthew,  and  I  am  holding 
them  back  so  that  they  may  not  finish  their 
stock  of  paper  before  some  more  comes. 

“One  little  girl  was  received  into  church 
membership  a  week  ago  last  Sunday.  Twenty- 
four  others  united  with  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  service. 

“I  am  enjoying  my  new  home.  It  is  so  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  the  children  close  to  me,  and  makes 
me  feel  so  much  safer  about  them. 

“I  have  no  connection  with  the  hospital,  but 
go  out  to  see  patients  in  the  city  as  I  am  in¬ 
vited. 

“I  keep  well  and  people  continue  to  remark 
upon  my  changed  appearance.  A  lady  whom 
I  had  known  here  called  but  did  not  recognize 
me,  and  said,  ‘  But  yori  used  to  be  so  thin.  ’ 

“I  know  quite  well  a  number  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Missionary  Alliance.  They  are 
doing  a  very  good  work  I  think  in  our  part  of 
China.  Their  work  is  in  the  Kwang  Sai  Prov¬ 
ince,  but  they  have  not  finished  their  buildings 
yet.  At  first  they  all  lived  here,  but  now 
they  are  making  their  headquarters  in  Ng 
Chow,  Kwang  Sai.  Three  young  ladies  are 
still  here,  living  only  a  few  doors  from  us. 
Two  have  only  been  out  a  year.  I  went  with 
them  this  afternoon  and  yesterday  afternoon  to 
visit  Chinese  ladies  in  their  homes,  and  had 
some  very  good  times. 

“There  has  been  a  sudden  development  of 
work  here.  Lui  Tak  Shang,  a  Baptist,  and  a 
graduate  of  Dr.  Kerr’s  medical  class,  came  here 
to  carry  on  his  private  practice.  Finding  there 
were  several  Christians  in  the  place  and  no 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  he  asked  any  who 
wished  it  to  come  and  have  service  wuth  his 
family.  The  first  Sunday  one  family  wms 
there ;  the  second  there  were  twenty  men,  and 
in  a  few  Sundays  there  were  seventy  men. 
His  house  then  was  too  crowded,  and  later  he 
had  offered  to  him  a  hall  belonging  to  a 
Chinese  club  for  scientific  reading.  So  now 
the  meetings  are  in  the  hall.  Some  of  the  men 
went  to  Hong  Kong  and  united  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mission  Church  there.  Dr.  Lui  felt  he 
could  not  remain  here,  as  the  practice  was  not 
enough  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The 
London  Mission  there  said  they  would  employ 
him  to  remain  and  continue  the  religious  work 
begun  so  well.  The  men  interested  are  edu¬ 
cated  and  well-to-do  and  desire  to  have  their 
wives  instructed;  as  long  as  the  Alliance  ladies 
are  here  they  have  promised  to  hold  meetings 
in  their  homes.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  now 
in  Montreal,  but  who  were  here,  will  be  re¬ 
joiced  to  hear  of  this  work.  The  women  are 
showing  marked  interest. 

‘  ‘  We  have  been  much  helped  by  a  series  of 
meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Inwood  of  England. 
He  is  sent  out  by  the  Keswick  Convention.  I 
think  his  methods  very  discreet  and  judicious. 
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We  had  a  meeting  for  the  Chinese  every  day 
for  a'week.  Dr.  Graves  translated  most  of  the 
time  for  him.  The  union  services  werejheld 
in  our  church  and  it  was  packed.  Most  of’our 
Christians  received  a  fresh  impetus  and  there 
were  some  to  whom  I  think  the  Word  came 
with  pow’er.  The  English  service  was  in  the 
Shaniin  Church  from  fi  to  7  P.  M.  There  were 
few  of  the  missionaries  who  did  not  feel  that 
they  received  a  rich  blessing.  I  was  very 
thankful  that  I  was  permitted  to  attend  all  the 
meetings.  Truly,  w’hat  do  I  desire  more  than 
the  power  of  the  Spirit !  I  received  a  book  a 
few’  weeks  ago,  through  the  mail.  The  Three¬ 
fold  Secret  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  seemed  to 
make  the  matter  very  clear.’’ 

The  second  letter  is  from  Miss  Esther  Shields 
of  Seoul,  Korea;  she  speaks  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Avison  leaving  Korea  for  their  much-needed 
furlough,  and  the  added  responsibility  that 
must  fall  on  her  and  upon  Dr.  Field.  “How 
good  it  is,  ’  ’  she  adds,  ‘  ‘  that  w’e  need  live  only 
one  day  at  a  time!  And  how  restful  are  the 
nights  and  the  Sabbath  days,  free  from  the 
usual  routine!  We  are  so  grateful  to  have  been 
spared  illness  and  to  be  able  to  be  in  our 
places,  and  at  least  tri/  to  fill  them.  It  is  a 
trial  not  to  be  able  to  do  more  when  we  see  so 
much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  even  more  a  trial 
to  be  such  a  nurse  as  I  am  here.  We  do  not 
realize  all  the  help  we  have  at  home  towards 
reaching  our  ideal,  and  I  feel  impatient  with 
myself  often  that  I  do  not  reach  a  higher 
standard.  At  home  it  was  my  one  work ;  here 
for  the  present  several  others  are  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

“One  woman  who  has  been  here  several 
weeks  has  just  been  operated  on,  and  we  look 
for  her  prompt  recovery.  We  are  glad  she  has 
been  with  ns  long  enough  to  learn  some  impor¬ 
tant  lessons,  and  that  she  has  shown  such  a 
teachable  spirit.  Oh !  it  is  good  to  be  here !  I 
so  desire  to  give  to  each  soul  I  meet  whatever 
message  of  love  God  wishes  to  send  by  me. 

“Yesterday  eighteen  women  and  six  children 
were  at  our  regular  Thursday  meeting.  We 
hope  to  gather  the  convalescent  in-patients  and 
dispensary  cases  with  the  Christian  women  of 
the  church  at  these  meetings.  The  woman  who 
is  the  teacher  among  them  is  of  the  high  class 
and  until  recently  her  family  have  been  much 
opposed  to  her  being  a  Christian,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  her  taking  up  active  work.  A  few 
months  ago,  despite  their  opposition,  she  began 
it.  Twice  a  child  in  the  family  has  been  quite 
sick,  and  she  has  been  very  earnest  in  her 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  and  about  a  week  ago 
the  boy’s  mother  came  with  her  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Sunday  she  was  in  church  and  again  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  meeting,  and  some  one  asked  if 
her  husband  knew  she  was  here.  She  answered 
in  a  very  positive  tone,  ‘He  knows;  I  would 
not  be  here  if  he  did  not.  ’  So  another  wall 
has  been  broken  down.  ’’ 

The  third  letter  is  from  Dr.  Holmes  of 
Hamadan,  Persia,  writing  of  the  hospital  in 
the  capital,  Teheran,  and  of  the  lady  whose 
generosity  began  it.  Dr.  Holmes  says ;  ‘  ‘  Should 
she  still  be  on  earth  I  am  sure  she  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  fruitful  has  been  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  which  her  donation  was  the  nucleus. 


A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  put  into  the 
building,  grounds  and  furnishings  by  the 
Board,  but  Dr.  Wishard  and  Dr.  Mary  Smith 
are  giving  a  good  account  of  it  all,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  bearing  better  interest  than  the  most 
gilt  edged  securities  in  secular  affairs.  After 
seeing  the  government  hospital,  even  after  it 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  capable  surgeon  of 
the  German  Legation  and  renovated  under  his 
supervision,  it  was  a  delight  to  see  the  perfect 
cleanliness  of  the  American  hospital,  its  com¬ 
fort,  its  adequate  provision,  though  with  so  in¬ 
adequate  an  endowment,  for  the  treatment  and 
the  comfort  of  those  received  within  its  shel¬ 
tering  walls,  and  its  opportunities  for  effective 
evangelistic  work  on  behalf  of  the  fortunates — 
should  I  not  say? — who  come  there  for  help  and 
healing.  Dr.  Wishard  stands  in  the  fore  front 
of  the  profession  and  it  is  largely  to  his  skill 
as  a  surgeon  that  the  hospital  has  come  to  be 
recognized  so  quickly  by  all  classes  as  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  to  the  capital.  Dr.  Smith  has 
worthily  seconded  his  efforts,  and  to  her  care¬ 
ful  supervision  of  the  wards,  and  her  intoler¬ 
ance  of  dirt,  is  due  much  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  operations  performed.  She  has 
also  her  own  department  for  women,  within 
the  hospital  as  well  as  without,  for  though  the 
government  at  first  was  unwilling  that  any 
woman  should  come  there  for  treatment,  these 
restrictions  are  being  gradually  overcome  and 
ere  long  we  may  hope  that  an  adequately 
equipped  woman’s  department  may  be  main¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  it  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Persian  government. 

“Our  efficient  minister,  Mr.  Hardy,  recently 
invited  the  Prime  Minister  with  other  high 
officials  to  visit  the  hospital,  which  they  did, 
taking  refreshments  and  a  sienta,  and  devoting 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  visit.  They  all  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  what 
they  saw. 

“The  Shah  himself  has  given  a  pretty  liberal 
contribution,  and  even  if  it  did  not  all  reach 
the  object  intended  by  him,  it  was  yet  very 
complimentary  to  the  institution  and  those  in 
charge  of  it  as  a  public  recognition  of  its 
merits.  ’’ 

The  very  sad  news  has  come  from  Teheran 
that  Mrs.  Wishard,  the  wife  of  the  valued  and 
skillful  physician  here  mentioned,  has  suddenly 
died.  She  was  an  earnest  missionary  and  a 
great  help  to  her  husband. 

The  delightful  conference  of  missionaries  at 
home  on  furlough  and  candidates,  that  was  such 
a  success  last  year,  will  be  held  again,  begin¬ 
ning  June  7.  As  that  is  the  day  for  our  regular 
monthly  meeting,  and  the  last  one  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  we  hope  the  missionaries  will  be  present 
and  that  it  will  be  a  meeting  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  be  held  at  11.30,  an  hour  later 
than  usual,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  conference  and  to  give  all  an 
opportunity  to  attend. 

Mrs.  McCauley,  writing  from  Tokyo  May  3, 
said  in  acknowledgment  of  a  gift:  “I  keep  a 
little  gift  account  book,  where  all  gifts  from 
five  cents  upward,  with  my  own  tithes,  are  on 
the  debit  side,  and  when  an  awful  tale  of  woe 
or  want  confronts  me  I  have  a  treasure  house 
to  draw  from.  Deficits  on  account  of  cuts  often 
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cause  the  bank  account  to  be  overdrawn  to 
human  eyes,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith  I  see 
promissory  notes  in  his  Holy  Word  still  to 
come  due,  and  the  time  comes  when  debit  and 
credit  balance.  The  schools  are  both  doing 
nicely ;  I  am  so  happy  in  this  blessed  work. 
The  children  left  in  my  pare  by  Miss  Young- 
man  have  been  so  well  all  winter.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Toungman  has  just  started  West  on 
her  way  back  to  Japan.  S.  R.  D. 


VIXDICITION  OF  HERMAN  P.  FAUST. 

The  Herald  of  Monday,  May  8,  contained  an 
article,  entitled,  “Woman’s  Charge  Against  a 
Missionary,’’  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Rev.  Herman  P.  Faust,  a  member  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  took  money  from  a  poor 
woman,  Mrs.  Levy  by  name,  under  the  false 
pretence  that  the  samejcould  and  would  be  used 
by  him  to  procure  the  release  of  a  Mr.  Levy 
from  the  Manhattan  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Weschler  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Weschler  and  Burstein,  writes  in  regard  to  this 
charge:  “The  Rev.  Mr.  Faust  did  promise  to 
do  what  he  could  for  this  man  with  weak  mind, 
who  was  dying  from  consumption  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  :  but  that  he  promised  to  do  it  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  any  money  value  we  most  emphati¬ 
cally  deny. 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Levy  did  offer  the  Doctor  some  money, 
which,  as  was  natural  to  him,  he  refused  to 
accept,  and  when  he  did  accept  ten  dollars  it 
was  only  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  for  the 
personal  needs  of  her  sick  husband  until  his 
release  and  thereafter,  but  it  was  in  no  sense 
intended  by  him,  nor  could  it  have  been  under¬ 
stood  by  Mrs.  Levy,  that  it  was  to  be  his  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  him.  ’’ 

Mr.  Percy  Bryant  M.D.,  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward’s 
Island,  writes  in  regard  to  Mr.  Faust’s  work 
in  the  hospital : 

“He  has  been  making  regular  visits  to  this 
institution  for  the  past  three  years,  and  his 
services  are  invaluable.  He  assists  both  the 
officers  of  the  hospital  and  alien  patients  who 
are  unable  to  understand  the  English  language, 
particularly  the  Russians,  Polish  and  Bohemi¬ 
ans.  They  are  a  difficult  class  of  patients  to 
treat,  because  they  do  not  understand  our  cus¬ 
toms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  approach  them  and 
secure  their  confidenc.e.  Mr.  Faust  assists  us 
very  much  by  making  these  patients  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them.  In 
many  instances  also  he  secures  employment  for 
the  friendless  class,  traces  up  lost  property,  and 
corresponds  with  their  relatives  abroad,  and 
arranges  for  their  return  to  their  home. 

“It  would  be  a  loss  to  us  to  find  that  Mr. 
Faust  would  have  to  sever  his  connections  with 
the  institution,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Very  truly  yours, 

‘  ‘  Percy  Bryant.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Faust  goes  over  to  the  Island  three  times 
a  week,  to  visit  the  patients  and  give  them  the 
good  tidings  of  trust  and  love;  he  interprets 
for  them,  he  advises  them  and  helps  them  in 
many  ways. 

Mr.  Faust  spends  much  time  in  the  police 
courts  and  other  city  institutions,  to  defend 
and  protect  the  poor  and  oppressed.  City  Mag¬ 
istrate  Wentworth  warmly  testifies  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Faust’s  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  ones  who  come  into  the  city 
courts.  So  also  do  City  Magistrates  John 
V.  Mott  and  Joseph  Pool  and  Clarence  W. 
Meade  and  others. 
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The  Presbytery,  convinced  by  these  showings 
of  the  value  and  honesty  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Faust’s  work,  appointed  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossi  ter  D.D.  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Young  D.D.  and  Elder  S. 
B.  Scheifflin,  to  have  an  oversight  of  Mr. 
Faust’s  work,  to  advise  and  direct,  and  receive 
moneys  to  help  him  in  his  work.  Mr.  Faust  is 
not  to  open  a  mission  but  to  do  missionary 
work,  preaching  from  house  to  house ;  helping 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  unfortunate.  The 
Presbytery  hopes  to  patiently  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  work  among  the  Jews  which  shall 
grow  into  something  better  and  grander  in 
time  to  come.  The  attitude  of  Christianity 
towards  the  Jews  has  not  been  such  at  any 
time  as  to  commend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Jews.  Perhaps  an  honest  and  kindly  service, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  will  convince  them 
then  that  Christianity  means  only  the  best 
things  to  all  men.  S.  B.  R. 

“CHIPS  FRO.H  THE  STUDY  TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

“Every  scribe  who  hath  been  made  a  disciple 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  a  householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  ’  ’  But  we 
tend  to  classify  ourselves  exclusively  as  either 
apostles  of  the  new  or  champions  of  the  old. 
So  when  the  progressive  advocates  that  which 
is  old,  his  associates  chide  him  with  recreancy 
to  their  cause,  and  when  the  conservative  takes 
his  stand  for  that  which  is  new,  his  party 
bring  the  rasping  accusation  that  he  is  hereti¬ 
cal.  We  must  be  made  disciples  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven :  then  our  treasure  will  include 
both  the  old  and  the  new  and  we  shall  be 
guided  in  bringing  them  forth. 

The  iudividual-communion-cup-reform  is  es 
tablishing  itself  so  rapidly,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  wonder  is  that  in  some  localities  it 
moves  so  slowly.  We  are  intelligent  enough 
as  to  the  germ  theory  of  disease ;  we  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  the  liability  to  contagion  through 
a  cup  placed  to  the  lips.  We  need  not  feel 
nervous  over  it  and  we  need  not  exaggerate  the 
danger ;  and  yet  the  possibility  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  disease  in  one  case  out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  sufficient.  The  church  should 
encourage  and  when  opportunity  offers  take 
the  lead  in  sanitary  reform.  It  ought  not  to 
maintain  a  custom  which  is  inconsistent  with 
advanced  sanitary  ideas.  Long  since  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  drinking  from  a  common  cup  at  meals 
was  discontinued :  by  reason  of  a  logic  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  force  of  even  the  most 
hallowed  custom,  the  Church  must  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  common  cup  at  the  sacred  sup¬ 
per.  Once  provide  a  separate  cup  for  each 
communicant  and  you  will  wonder  how  you 
were  willing  to  postpone  the  change  so  long. 
“The  times  of  ignorance,  therefore,  God  over¬ 
looked.’’  And  when  you  are  ready  to  adopt 
the  system  of  the  individual  cup,  do  not  take 
up  with  the  first  apparatus  which  yon  see  ad¬ 
vertised  :  the  best  for  the  purpose  may  not  be 
the  one  that  is  most  advertised. 


For  some  evils  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
remedy  that  is  available :  all  that  can  be  done 
for  the  present  is  to  ventilate  them.  Look  now 
at  this  method  of  selecting  a  minister  for  a 
vacant  pulpit  by  means  of  a  committee.  The 
church  has  been  without  a  pastor  for  a  year 
or  more.  The  committee  have  travelled  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out  a 
man.  Select  a  number  of  these  representative 
churches  and  ask  them  just  what  this  thing 
cost.  Foot  up  what  was  paid  out  for  railroad 
fare,  hotel  bills,  telegrams,  carriages,  etc. 
Then  average  it  up  for  the  Church  at  large  and 
ascertain  how  far  this  would  go,  supposing  it 
could  be  so  expended,  toward  the  debt  on  some 
of  the  Boards :  we  would  in  this  way  discover 
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a  part  of  “our  wasted  resources.’’  Perhaps  if 
some  of  the  churches  knew  what  it  would 
probably  cost  them  to  get  another  minister, 
they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  minister  they 
have.  And  other  churches  where  everything 
is  running  smoothly  would  resent  the  stealthy 
visit  of  spies  from  sister  churches,  whose  coming 
serves  to  unsettle  a  pastor  who  is  doing  quite 
well  enough  where  he  is.  And  the  church 
generally  might  begin  to  doubt  the  spiritual 
qualifications,  in  judging  of  a  minister,  of 
business  men  deprived  of  their  Sunday  rest, 
who  come  in  travel-worn  on  Sunday  trains  to 
hear  some  minister  preach.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  conceded,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  just  as  great  a  demand  to  day  for  good 
preachers  as  there  is  for  good  editors  or  good 
librarians  or  good  physicians  or  good  bankers. 
And  when  you  get  good  preaching,  what  a  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  natural  and  simple  thing  it  seems ! 
Get  up,  however,  in  the  pulpit  and  try  if  you 
can  duplicate  it.  You  will  find  that  behind 
and  underneath  it  there  is  infinite  toil. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  EXTENSION  PLAN  FOR 
THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

For  a  number  of  years  Church  Extension  in 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  been  at  a 
standstill.  Indeed,  instead  of  advancing,  the 
Church  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  has  been 
losing  ground.  This  condition  of  things  was 
largely  due  to  the  action  of  Presbytery  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  its  former 
Church  Extension  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  proper  use  of  funds  in  its  treasury.  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  members  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee  resigned.  Such  men  as  Dr.  George  Alexan¬ 
der,  Samuel  Inslee,  William  A.  Wheelock  and 
others,  who  had  served  for  years,  giving  time 
and  money  to  the  cause,  felt  they  could  no 
longer  work  on  the  committee  if  their  recom¬ 
mendations  were  to  be  vetoed  by  Presbytery.  A 
new  committee  was  chosen,  but  it  failed  to 
secure  money  enough  even  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  had  already  been  started.  The  collections 
from  the  churches  and  gifts  from  outside 
sources,  fell  off  rapidly  until  the  committee 
died,  or  was  absorbed  in  the  Home  Missions 
and  Sustentation  Committee  of  Presbytery. 
This  new  committee  failed  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  its  work,  though  it 
made  the  most  earnest  and  repeated  efforts. 

Through  its  Chairman,  Dr.  McComb,  it  an¬ 
nounced  to  Presbytery  that  it  must  give  up 
unless  it  could  be  furnished  with  sufficient 
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our  readem  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  srlve  credit  by 
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means  to  carry  forward  its  work.  It  was  in¬ 
timated  that  its  members  would  resign  in  a 
body  unless  something  was  done  at  once. 

At  this  juncture  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  Presbytery,  of  which  the  Rev.  Henry  van 
Dyke  D.D.  was  chairman,  to  look  into  the 
whole  matter  of  Church  Extension  and  Snsten- 
tation,  and  report  to  Presbytery  at  its  next 
meeting.  Much  time  and  thought  was  given 
to  the  subject,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week,  Dr.  van  Dyke  made  his  report,  the 
snbtance  of  which  is  given  below.  The  report, 
it  will  be  observed,  resorts  to  radical  measures. 
The  work  of  the  committee  is  to  be  in  the 
committee’s  hands,  and  Presbytery  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  veto  its  careful  and  well  thought 
out  plans.  The  best  and  most  trusted  and  in¬ 
fluential  men  in  the  Presbytery  are  to  compose 
this  committee.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  and 
to  have  control  of  its  own  funds.  In  no  other 
way  could  it  secure  money  from  men  of  means 
with  which  to  carry  on  this  work  of  Church 
Extension.  Presbytery  controls  the  commit¬ 
tee  through  the  appointment  of  new  members 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  acceptance  of  this 
report  and  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
is  the  most  hopeful  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  Presbytery  in  years.  We  now  have  a 
Church  Extension  committee  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  Church.  Men  of  means  can  give  their 
money  to  this  committee  with  the  certainty 
that  it  will  be  judiciously  and  wisely  expended 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  following  recommendations  of  Dr.  van 
Dyke’s  committee  were  unanimously  adopted, 
except  the  first,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Trustees  of  Presbytery : 

The  Working  Plan. 

I. 

We  recommend  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Trustees  of  Presbytery  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  and 
Zion  Church  be  approved. 

n. 

f  We  recommend  that  until  the  fall  meeting  of 
Presbytery  such  salaries  as  are  approved  by 
the  present  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Snstentation,  so  far  as  that  commit¬ 
tee  may  not  have  received  sufficient  funds  for 
their  payment,  be  provided  for  and  paid  by  the 
Trustees  from  funds  in  their  hands,  or  at  their 
command,  and  lawfully  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

in. 

We  recommend  to  the  Presbytery  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  on  Church  Extension  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  from  October  10,  1899. 

This  committee  shall  be  legally  incorporated, 
with  authority  to  receive  and  administer  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  to  perform  all  the 
functions  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the 
trust  given  to  it  by  the  Presbytery. 

This  committee  shall  be  empowered  by  the 
Presbytery  to  act  for  it  in  the  use  of  funds 
contributed  by  the  churches,  or  by  individuals 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  planting  of  churches 
and  in  support  of  such  churches,  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Presbyterial  work  of 
extending  the  Church  in  New  York  City. 
They  shall  also  have  power  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  existing  churches  now  sustained 
by  the  present  Standing  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  and  Snstentation  shall  be  included, 
by  their  own  consent,  and  with  the  approval 
of  Presbytery,  in  the  new  plan  of  ChnrchJEx- 
tension,  and  be  supported  by  it,  for  such  period 
of  time  as  shall  seem  to  them  advisable.  The 
other  churches  now  supported  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  shall  be  provided  for,  if  the  Presbytery 
shall  so  determine,  either  by  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees,  or  in  such  other  way  as 
the  Presbytery  may  prefer. 
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rv. 

This  committee  shall  be  composed  originally 
of  the  pastors  of  the  University  Place  Church, 
the  First  Church,  the  Brick  Church,  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Church,  the  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church  and  the  West  End  Church,  who  shall 
add  to  their  membership  laymen,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eight  in  number,  and  including  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Madison  Square  Church,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  the  West  Church  and 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans. 

Five  members  of  this  committee  as  originally 
constituted  shall  serve  for  one  year,  flve  for 
two  years,  and  the  remainder  for  three  years. 

The  committee  shall  have  authority  to  divide 
its  members  into  these  three  classes,  and  to 
choose  its  own  officers,  and  determine  their 
time  of  service.  It  shall  also  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  arising  by  death  or  by  resig¬ 
nation.  In  vacancies  caused  by  expiration  of 
term,  the  committee  shall  make  nominations 
to  the  Presbytery  for  the  election  of  members ; 
and  all  members  thus  elected  shall  serve  for 
three  years. 

The  regular  report  of  the  committee  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Presbytery  at  the  March 
meeting  in  every  year,  and  shall  give  full  in¬ 
formation  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  needs 
and  progress  of  the  work.  Special  reports 
may  be  presented  at  any  meeting  as  necessity 
may  arise.  H. 

A  MONTANA  VALLEY. 

J.  H.  Edwards  D.D. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  well  named,  since 
its  average  height  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
nearly  four  thousand  feet.  The  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  its  surface  is  indeed  a  vast  undu¬ 
lating  level,  ranging  from  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  ocean  at  its  eastern  border  to  four 
thousand  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  but  the 
western  third  of  the  State  is  so  marvellously 
tumbled  up  that  if  its  surface  were  flattened 
to  a  corresponding  level  it  would  probably 
exceed  in  acreage  the  eastern  two -thirds. 

The  Montanese  may  well  be  excused  a  little 
uppishness.  Their  high  places  are  filled  with 
wealth,  and  the  vim  and  vervt  of  high  alti¬ 
tudes  are  displayed  in  their  temperament, 
words  and  deeds. 

It  is  the  valleys  of  Montana,  however,  that 
reward  acquaintance.  Among  the  half-dozen 
mountain  ranges,  running,  as  a  rule,  north¬ 
westerly,  with  their  numerous  spurs,  links  and 
foothills,  there  is  a  multitude  of  beautiful, 
fertile,  wealth-containing  valleys  of  all  sizes 
and  altitudes,  equal  in  number  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains.  In  them  lives  the  greater  part 
of  the  population,  so  that  the  human  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  centres  in  the  valleys 
rather  than  in  their  mountain  walls. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  scenic  de¬ 
scription  of  such  a  valley  as  this  of  the  Flat¬ 


head  River,  the  true  source  of  the  Columbia. 
It  lies  under  the  westering  sun  at  an  air- 
purifying  elevation  of  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  protected  on  every^side^by 
mountains  of  varied  shape.  From  Ealispell, 
the  county  seat,  the  naked  eye  takes  in  the 
ranges,  sweeping  in  a  circling  line  from^British 
Columbia  southward  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  hith¬ 
erward  slopes  are  wrapped  in  a  mantle’  of 
glistening  white.  The  April  showers  of  the 
lowlands  are  light  snow  storms  on  the  sum¬ 
mits,  keeping  them  always  coiffed  with  a  head¬ 
dress  of  whitest  satin.  The  snowy  outlines 
are  wonderfully  sharp  and  beautiful,  whether 
seen  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  or  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dark  cloud,  or  under  the  transfigur¬ 
ing  light  of  a  full  moon.  Two  or  three  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  always  snow 
mantled,  peep  through  Bad  Rock  Canyon, 
down  which  the  Great  Northern  Railway  leaps 
into  the  valley.  One  of  them  is  called  the 
Matterhorn,  and  is  a  fair  enough  replica  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst’s  favorite  Alp,  shaped  by  the 
same  almighty  Hand.  Upon  the  rugged  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  wilderness  of  mountains  to  the 
eastward  sleeps  many  a  genuine  glacier.  In 
the  verdant  basins  lying  between  the  lofty 
walls  of  granite  rock  are  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  American  lakelets,  fed  by  the  melting 
snow  and  ice.  Finer  trout  cannot  swim  than 
those  we  have  eaten  from  Avalanche  Basin  and 
Lake  Macdonald.  Deer,  elk  and  monntain 
sheep  and  goats  crop  the  rich  vegetation  of 
their  high  pastures,  and  sometimes  look  down 
upon  the  tourist  from  almost  inaccessible 
heights.  Every  year  brings  hither  more  of  the 
rod  and  gun  fraternity,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  the  pilgrims  of  science,  health  and 
pleasure.  Summer  is  the  traveller's  season, 
but  the  winter  scenery,  visible  till  late  in  the 
spring,  has  a  suipassing  beauty  of  its  own. 
Then  the  mountains  are  statuesque,  as  though 
formed  of  purest  marble.  Every  hour  of  day 
and  cloudless  night  witnesses  a  new  effect. 
As  the  sun  sinks  behind  ,  the  foothills  of  the 
Cabinet  range  the  snowy  mountain  slopes  and 
summits  to  the  eastward  grow  brighter  and 
richer  of  hue  till  at  times  they  take  on  a  deep 
salmon  tint.  There  is  so  little  dust  or  im¬ 
purity  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  roseate  color 
is  lacking,  but  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the 
lighter  hues  are  most  satisfying.  The  moun¬ 
tain  barrier  on  the  west  cuts  off  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun,  causing  the  well-known 
after- sunset  pallor  upon  the  snowy  heights. 

I  Then  often  follows  the  after-glow,  with  its 
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last  message  of  beantj  from  the  departed  son, 
completing  the  atmospheric  trilogy  recognized 
among  the  Alps,  of  life,  death  and  resurrection. 

The  horizonless  plains  over  which  the  trav¬ 
eller  passes  for  a  thousand  miles  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  continent  make  a 
decidedly  socialistic  impression  upon  the  mind. 
The  eminent  and  indispensable  office  of  the 
mountains  symbolizes  the  value  for  human 
life,  individual  and  social,  of  the  loftier  ranges 
of  personality.  Saints,  sages,  heroes,  artists, 
inventors,  statesmen,  great  teachers — what  a 
flat  barren  world  this  would  be  without  them ! 
Heaven  would  not  be  heaven  without  its  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers.  There  and  here  the 
truly  great  are  godlike  in  that  they  spend 
themselves,  like  the  mountains,  for  others. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  dwellers  in  these 
earthly  valleys.  Ten  thousand  people  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  next  year’s  census  as  belonging  to  this 
county  where  only  a  few  hundred  were  found 
ten  years  before.  They  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  laud  and  from  other  countries. 
Churches  and  schoolhonses  are  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  buildings  erected,  giving  good  omen  for 
the  future.  Four  Methodist  churches  are  now 
going  up  in  the  valley.  The  Presbyterians 
were  first  on  the  ground,  but,  to  use  a  mining 
term,  their  prior  claim  was  “jumped”  by 
other  denominations  because  of  the  taboo  on 
new  work.  A  second  Presbyterian  church, 
however,  will  probably  be  built  this  year  at 
the  mining  town  of  Libby,  ninety  miles  west 
of  the  one  now  standing.  The  usual  “full 
assortment”  of  American  denominations  is 
represented  among  the  new  comers.  The  latest 
to  arrive  are  our  excellent  brethren  the  Dunk- 
ards,  and  the  much  less  welcome  but  most  ener¬ 
getic  sectarians  who  call  themselves  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  Mormon  missionaries  are  making 
desi)erate  efforts  to  get  a  foothold  in  this 
attractive  valley,  but  so  far  have  not  won  many 
converts.  Other  forms  of  evil  common  to  new 
communities  in  the  West  are  painfully  promi¬ 
nent.  A  union  meeting  in  behalf  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  was  held  on  a  recent  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Kalispell  opera  house  which  drew  a 
crowded  audience  and  made  a  decided  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  inspiriting  to  join  here  with 
workers  for  civic  righteousness  from  all  the 
churches,  for  they  are  the  true  founders  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  What  is  done  in  these 
early  days  for  religion  and  morality  in  Mon¬ 
tana  will  tell  upon  the  character  of  coming 
generations  even  for  centuries  in  one  of  our 
largest  States. 

Kalispell.,  Montana. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Hxath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annib  R.  Bbals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  unusual  pressure  upon  our  columns  has 
for  the  last  two  weeks  crowded  out  many  of 
our  regular  departments  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  find  room  for  the  last  part  of  Mr. 
Riis’s  address  at  our  Savoy  meeting,  but  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  we  promised  it  to  our 
readers,  and  knowing  that  whatver  Mr.  Riis  has 
to  say  about  the  children  of  the  tenements,  for 
whom  he  has  done  so  much,  is  always  of  fresh 
interest,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  it 
even  at  this  late  date: 

After  all,  the  last  thing  or  the  first  thing  that 
is  of  importance  to  the  child  is  his  father’s 
authority;  your  father  or  husband  has  got  it, 
and  I  have  it  in  my  house ;  but  the  average 
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emigrant  has  uot.  All  boys  at  a  certain  age 
know  much  more  than  their  fathers ;  at  that 
time  they  are  marvellously  posted;  but  right 
here  iu  New  York  City,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
boy  does  know  more  than  his  father,  wlieu  he 
is  the  child  of  an  emigrant;  he  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  has  discounted  the  old  mau  alto¬ 
gether.  He  says :  ‘  ‘  Oh,  the  old  man  is  slow ; 
he’s  Dutch,  ”  and  so  the  father  loses  his  grip 
over  the  boy.  What  appears  in  the  boys  of  the 
first  generation  does  not  appear  iu  those  of  the 
second  generation  because  by  that  time  the  sec¬ 
ond  boy’s  father  was  born  here  and  is  what 
the  first  boy  would  call  ‘  ‘  up  to  snuff ;  ’  ’  and  he 
holds  him  down  better.  So  the  policeman  who 
seizes  our  frieud  Tony,  and  makes  a  thief  of 
him  by  sending  him  to  jail,  considers  that  he  is 
doing  the  correct  thing,  perhaps.  That  makes 
me  think  of  a  story  I  dare  to  tell  because  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  is  not  here.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Police  Commissioner, 
I  went  down  to  the  Brace  Newsboys’  Lodging 
House  to  see  the  boys  have  their  Christmas 
dinner;  they  were  little  shavers  and  were  not 
over  and  above  honest  at  all  times ;  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  pie,  and  this  day  they 
were  each  to  have  a  whole  little  pie.  The 
Superiutendeiit  pulled  my  sleeve  and  said 
“W’atch;”  as  the  little  fellows  went  down  the 
long  room,  they  weut  so  quickly  that  I  could 
see  nothing  at  all  of  what  they  did,  but  after 
they  were  seated  up  went  eight  little  hands, 
and  eight  little  voices  said;  “I  ain’t  got  no 
pie.”  The  Superintendent  said,  “That’s 
funny ;  there  was  one  for  each  of  you.  ’  ’  Then 
he  went  around  tapping  the  shirt  bosoms  to 
see  if  he  might  locate  the  pies.  I  bear  a  slight 
resemblance  to  Roosevelt  as  I  wear  glasses,  and 
have  the  same  cast  of  features  and  look  some¬ 
thing  like  the  pictures  of  him  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  Suddenly  one  of  the  little  fellows, 
spying  me,  took  his  knife  out  of  his  mouth  and 
exclaimed :  ‘  ‘  Oh,  I  know  yon ;  I  have  seen  your 
picture  in  the  papers;  you’re  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt;”  and  while  I  looked  down  the  silent 
table  I  saw  eight  little  pies  come  stealing  over 
the  edge.  I  told  Roosevelt  the  next  day  and  I 
do  not  think  that  he  ever  enjoyed  anything  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  “the  pies  came  back.  ” 

It  is  the  influence  of  the  home  and  school  and 
play  that  makes  your  boy  and  mine  what  they 
are,  unless  somebody  comes  iu  and  interferes. 
Tony  sees  all  that  sort  of  thing;  he  is  uot  de¬ 
void  of  humor,  but  his  humor  is  apt  to  take  a 
very  grim  sort  of  tinge.  Probably  some  time 
he  will  steal  upon  a  policeman,  pilfering  his 
club ;  he  considers  it  only  fair  return.  Sev¬ 
enty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  poor  children  are 
said  to  have  no  moral  sense;  that’s  an  item 
you  may  doubt ;  whatever  we  have  to  suffer  we 
can  take  upon  ourselves  as  long  as  we  know 
that  to  be  tme.  Look  over  the  Elmira  Re¬ 
formatory’s  books ;  they  tell  ns  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  careful  examination  that  50  per  cent. 


of  the  boys  that  are  there  had  bad  homes,  and 
nine  per  cent,  had  good  homes;  and  about  the 
other  41  per  cent,  they  do  uot  speak.  They 
also  tell  us  that  05)  per  cent,  kept  bad  company; 
look  at  the  multitude  iu  the  reformatories.  I 
just  now  happened  to  think  of  a  kid.  I  never 
saw  a  case  just  like  this  but  once;  he  was  a 
tenemeut  kid,  I  saw  him  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  police  station,  and  he  had  every  ear¬ 
mark  of  the  tough  about  him.  He  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  burglary  and  had  beaten  the  policeman 
black  and  blue;  they  had  caught  him  and 
brought  him  in  to  be  sentenced;  but  there  was 
something  about  him  and  I  had  my  own  the¬ 
ories,  and  as  the  policeman  took  him  away  I 
walked  along;  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him;  but  he 
told  me  that  he  “wanted  none  of  my  guff, ” 
and  told  me  also  to  “go  about  my  busines.s,  ” 
etc.  We  stopped  at  Broadway,  as  there  was  a 
block  or  something  of  that  sort;  all  I  know 
was  that  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  flash  of  blue 
and  brass  and  a  flash  of  kid,  and  there  he  weut 
flying,  with  the  policeman  after  him;  and  then 
we  saw  that  the  crowd  was  struggling  with  a 
frantic  woman,  and  soon  discovered  the  reason 
of  the  commotion.  There  was  a  little  toddling 
baby  standing  directly  in  the  path  of  the  trolley 
car,  and  the  car  must  have  been  upon  it  in  an¬ 
other  minute;  it  was  almost  upon  it  aud  ready 
to  crush  out  the  little  life,  but— it  was  all  over 
in  a  miuute  and  there  stood  the  kid  with  the 
baby  safe  by  the  hand.  I  remember  hearing 
that  policeman  say:  “You  can’t  depend  on 
those  kids,  no  how.”  That  kid  did  not  go 
to  jail  that  time,  I  tell  you.  He  did  not  have 
one  chance  in  a  million  for  his  life — of  not 
being  crushed  to  death — and  he  took  that 
chance.  The  baby  lives  to-day. 

Then  there  was  “Fighting  Mary;”  she  was 
bad  as  bad  could  be  and  she  had  fought  with 
all  the  boys  in  her  own  block  and  the  next 
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block  and  the  block  after  that,  and  snccessfnllj 
downed  the  whole  crowd;  she  would  have  been 
a  general  if  she  had  been  a  man,  but  she  was 
only  a  girl  and  was  so  nnihanageable  and  nnmly 
that  nothing  could  be  done  with  her.  Well, 
Thanksgiving  Day  came,  and  there  were  to  be 
mince  pies  given.  Among  those  asked  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  festivities  was  “Fighting 
Mary,”  who  was  reluctantly  included.  They 
each  had  a  little  mince  pie.  When  Mary  saw 
that  whole  little  pie — she  never  had  had  a  pie 
before — she  caught  it  up  aud  crammed  it  into 
her  pocket ;  and  when  the  boys  glanced  at  her 
in  surprise  aud  astonishment,  she  gave  them 
one  of  those  looks  of  hers  before  which  they 
always  quailed  and  said:  “It’s  for  mother.” 
The  look  of  ecstasy  which  came  into  her  face 
when  she  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  pie  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  it  was  for  mother. 
It  is  not  on  record  that  the  school  committee 
went  up  and  wept  over  the  matter ;  but  it  is 
on  record  that  a  resolution  has  been  adopted 
that  in  future  there  shall  be  double  rations — 
one  for  the  child  and  one  for  the  mother.  And 
now,  is  not  that  material  for  you  to  work  upon? 
There  are  not  better  children  on  Madison 
avenue  or  on  Fifth  avenue  than  down  in  the 
tenements,  and  I  know  you  believe  it,  too; 
only  they  have  not  had  the  chance. 

Do  yoxi  fear  such  children?  Not  I!  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  of  shutting  out  the  children,  but 
of  taking  them  in  and  caring  for  them  better 
than  we  have  ever  done  before ;  think  of  33.5,  • 
000  children  or  upwards  with  not  a  green  spot, 
a  park  or  playground,  or  a  place  anywhere  in 
sight  for  their  little  minds  to  feed  upon ;  aud, 
thank  God,  we  now  have  two  parks.  I  never 
had  so  much  pleasure  aud  so  much  joy  aud  fun 
as  when  I  helped  to  lay  out  those  two  parks ; 
aud  there  shall  not  be  a  sign  in  any  one  of  them 
that  will  say:  “Keep  off  the  grass.” 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  talked  too  much  and 
too  long.  I  should  like  to  say  in  closing  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  boys’  club  run  by  Mr. 
Willard  or  some  other  good  God-fearing  man  on 
every  corner  of  every  street,  aud  if  we  cannot 
get  a  good  man  to  do  the  work,  put  a  young 
woman  in  charge  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
they  do  down  in  Henry  street. 

There  are  two  rocks  that  they  stand  upon;  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves,  and  the  other  is 
education ;  in  some  shape  or  another  yon  must 
educate  people.  All  the  rest  of  it  is  like  my 
old  friend  Andersen  said,  “Charity  en  masse,” 
Start  people  in  the  right  way  because  there  is 
no  good  in  charity  that  does  not  depend  upon 
self-help  or  education. 

Finally  to  the  source  of  power,  that  we 
know  is  God — do  I  commend  all.  God  is  all 
the  might  there  is.  We  are  in  a  hurry  because 
our  time  is  short ;  so  long  as  we  do  the  work 
that  he  has  set  for  ns  here,  all  will  be  well. 

It  does  happen  once  in  a  while  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  blue ;  but  there  is  a  little  silver  cross 
that  the  blacker  the  surroundings  are  the 
brighter  it  shines.  We  carry  around  with  us 
the  silver  lining  for  the  darkest  clouds  that 
ever  envelop  ns,  and  we  cannot  perish.  It  is 
simply  impossible. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Astor  Library 
trustees  several  rare  books  recently  acquired 
were  shown  for  the  first  time.  Among  them 
was  a  hymnal  of  John  Wesley  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  was  printed  in  1737,  and  a  statement 
which  accompanied  the  book  says  that  it  has 


escaped  the  search  of  all  English  collectors, 
who  never  dreamed  of  its  existence.  The 
book  was  presented  by  Alexander  Maitland  and 
is  prized  highly  by  the  trustees.  The  same 
gentleman  has  also  presented  to  the  library 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city  New  York 
of  the  year  1749,  and  a  complete  collection, 
with  index  and  marginal  notes,  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  The  book  was  printed 
in  1737.  Another  book  shown  was  entitled 
‘  ‘  Lifes  of  Mada  Seyon  and  Gabra  Brestos.  ’  ’ 
This  contains  illustrations  of  Egyptian  life  and 
is  the  gift  of  Lady  Manx,  who  had  a  number 
printed  for  her  personal  use. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  building,  121  West  Ninety-first  street, 
the  President,  Richard  Randall  Ferry,  said 
that  the  past  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one, 
although  the  endowment  fund,  on  which  the 
future  work  of  the  Library  depends,  had  not 
been  increased.  The  readers  number  one  hun¬ 
dred,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  forty-six. 
The  number  of  books  •  circulated  was  1,843,  as 
against  640  last  year.  Eighteen  volumes  have 
been  added  by  purchase  and  577  by  gift,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  volumes  now  owned  by 
the  institution  1, 151.  The  gift  of  560  volumes 
in  the  Dr.  Moon  type  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library,  as  it  enables  us  to  reach  a  new 
class  of  the  blind,  that  is,  adults  who  have 
lost  their  vision  at  middle  or  old  age,  and, 
owing  to  the  age  restrictions  of  our  institutes, 
are  debarred  from  instruction.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year  a  teacher  has  been  engaged 
in  looking  up  this  class  in  the  city,  and  is 
teaching  them  to  read  by  his  system.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Olivia  C.  P.  Stokes  we 
are  enabled  to  do  this,  she  having  paid  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  for  one  year. 

At  Nideggen,  in  the  Rhine  province,  thir¬ 
teenth  century  frescos  have  been  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  in  the  parish  church. 
The  whole  interior  decoration  of  the  church, 
including  the  polychrome  treatment  of  pillars 
aud  capitals,  has  been  preserved  remarkably 
well. 

The  C^era  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

The  number  and  excellence  of  the  pictures 
submitted  last  week  was  indeed  gratifying, 
although  we  regretted  that  several  arrived  so 
late  that  they  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  next 
competition.  In  a  number  of  photographs  the 
subjects  were  good,  but  the  results  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  owing  to  lack  of  care  in  toning  and 
mounting.  That  greenish  gray  tone  which  is 
so  noticeable  in  the  amateur’s  first  efforts  is 
caused  by  overtoning  and  should  be  guarded 
against.  For  instance,  in  the  Bow  and  Arrow 
picture  of  Miss  Florence  F.,  while  the  subject 
was  interesting  and  the  pose  very  good,  the 
color  was  poor.  We  must  repeat  that  trimming 
and  mounting  are  important  points. 

C.  T.  F. — Yon  will  find  blue  print  paper  less 
expensive  than  solio  and  a  good  paper  to  try 
your  negatives  on.  Print  them  to  a  deep  bronze, 
as  they  fade  in  washing. 

N.  E.  B. — To  keep  the  prints  from  sticking 
to  your  ferrotype  wash  the  plate  thoroughly 
with  a  pure  soap.  This  is  simple  aud  satis¬ 
factory,  but  perhaps  not  as  safe  as  a  solution 
of  benzine,  one  ounce;  paraffine,  ten  grains. 
Rub  dry  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  dry  prints  on  the  ferrotype  by 
artificial  heat,  as  it  invariably  makes  them  stick, 

A.  V.  B. — The  white  streaks  on  your  nega¬ 
tives  are  caused  by  insufficient  washing  after 
the  hypo  bath.  Three  minutes  in  running 
water  or  eight  changes  of  water  should  remove 
every  particle  of  it. 

L.  W.  C.  —The  picture  you  sent  for  criticism 
was  excellent  in  some  particulars.  The  fore' 
ground  was  sharp  in  detail,  but  the  sky  was 
so  light  that  there  was  not  sufficient  contrast 
to  bring  out  the  dome,  which  we  judge  you 
intended  to  be  the  feature  of  the  picture.  If 
instead  of  a  snap  in  a  strong  light  yon  had 
made  a  time  exposure  in  a  subdued  light  or 
with  a  clouded  sky  for  a  background,  the  con¬ 
trast  would  have  been  more  effective.  In 
developing  the  plate  of  such  an  exposure  a 
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weaker  solution  should  be  used,  allowing  the 
picture  to  come  up  slowly.  You  will  find  the 
detail  sharper  and  the  high  lights  more  sub¬ 
dued. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  exchanges  for 
the  following  interesting  account  of  photo¬ 
graphing  in  colors:  “A  new  method  of  making 
photographs  which  show  the  colors  of  nature 
has  been  invented  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  pictures  are 
made  on  a  transparent  film  deposited  on  glass 
and  containing  very  fine  lines,  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  to  the  inch,  on  the  average,  and  so  not 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  No  colors  are  visi¬ 
ble  until  the  pictures  are  placed  in  a  special 
viewing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  convex  lens 
on  a  light  frame.  The  lens  and  the  lines  on 
the  plate,  acting  together,  form  overlapping 
spectra,  which  affect  the  eye  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  natural  hues  appear  in  the  picture  in 
their  proper  places  and  intensities.  The  pic¬ 
tures  can  also  be  projected  in  color  upon  a 
screen.  ’  ’ 
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THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

The  average  price  for  railway  stocks  is  just 
50  cents  a  share  higher  than  it  was  at  the  close 
on  the  13th,  after  Mr.  Flower’s  death  was 
known,  and  exclusive  of  the  street  railway 
stocks,  55  cents  a  share  higher.  The  earnings 
give  holders  good  ground  for  confidence,  as 
they  exceed  last  year’s,  which  were  surpass¬ 
ingly  heavy  by  G.  95  per  cent,  for  the  last  week, 
and  within  the  United  States  by  5.24  per  cent, 
for  the  month  thus  far;  but  it  is  more  to  the 
point  that  they  surpass  those  of  the  same 
weeks  in  1892  by  21.9  per  cent.  Yet  this  state¬ 
ment  omits  the  important  information  that  the 
wheat  receipts  at  the  West  are  in  four  weeks 
nearly  ten  million  less  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  this  fact  would  account  for 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  earnings  of  a  granger  road 
like  the  St.  Paul,  and  yet  in  three  weeks  of 
May  it  has  made  a  gain  in  earnings  of  6.3  per 
cent.  This  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  volume  of 
West-bound  and  other  bnsine.ss  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  doing,  so  that  even  the  clearing¬ 
house  statement,  showing  for  May  to  date  57.9 
per  cent,  larger  business  than  last  year,  finds 
some  explanation. 

It  is  interesting  that  last  week  one  large 
iron  concern  offered  a  bonus  to  European  buy¬ 
ers  in  order  to  escape  shipping  some  pig  iron 
yet  undelivered,  while  several  of  the  high- 
power  locomotives  from  American  works  for 
use  on  English  railroads  were  taken  abroad  in 
different  steamers,  and  other  important  export 
contracts  for  machinery  were  taken.  The  cot¬ 
ton  industry  is  doing  well,  with  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  since  January  1  about  12  per  cent.  In 
woollen  goods  the  markets  are  rather  better, 
and  it  is  reported  that  agents  of  the  new  com¬ 
bination  have  begun  buying  wool  largely. 

In  four  weeks  the  shipments  abroad  of  wheat, 
flour  included,  are  nearly  three  million  bushels 
less  than  last  year,  but  with  only  five  weeks 
of  the  crop  year  left,  exports  will  probably  not 
fall  below  last  year’s,  and  the  advance  of  about 
six  cents  in  price  since  May  13  seems  to  indi- 
cate^  more  foreign  demand  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected. 
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helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  »7()0  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Semi  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banchokt,  Dls.  Secretiiry, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  FRU.MOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
Iiorts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  I'hurch,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Heading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  I’iS  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  S4iilors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prosjiered,  and  Is  dei>endent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sami'EL  Boci.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  MooKE,  President. 
TilEOPiiiLl'S  A.  BiiorwER,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  IliCK.s  Hekuick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IS.I  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  lie  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  resiK-ctable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  bc-cause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  liecn  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  liveil  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;,30  to  4:30  P.M.j  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Vl.sltors  welcome 
at  all  times.  MoHUis  K.  .Iescp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Rcssell,  Sec.;  W.m.  F.  Baknakd,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  a-ssistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S^  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  To  k. 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
ewYork;  publishes  the  Snilors'  Maoazine,  the  Seaman 't  Friend, 
and  the  Lite  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stch- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


VHK  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  cau  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  Fmm  to  S.5(tl)  suppor  ts  a  coljKjrter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  lOEast  23d  St.,  N.  V. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

JiRs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  motheis  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfeit  succe'-s  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dla-rboea.  It  wCl  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Re  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Stop-Overs  at  Pliilaclelphfa,  Baltimore  and 
Washinifton  on  Pennsylvania  Kailroad 
Throueh  Tickets. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  train  service,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  offers  the  traveler  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  St.  Ixiuis  the  privilege 
of  a  stop  over  of  ten  days  at  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  Tliis  stop-over  is  gninted  on  all 
through  first-class  tickets  reading  via  those  cities.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  stop  over  inu«t  deposit  their  ticket  with 
the  station  agent  immediately  on  arrival. 

To  those  who  liave  business  to  transact  in  these  cities, 
or  to  persons  who  liave  never  visited  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal,  this  privilege  is  a  valuable  one,  and  should  ajipeal  to 
all  through  travelers  lietween  New  York  and  the  West, 
and  Chicago  or  . ‘St .  Louis  and  the  East.  The  stations  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  centrally  located  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Ballimorc  and  Washington,  and  access  to  any 
section  of  the  cities  is  easy,  by  either  tlie  regular  street 
I  car  lines  or  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  cabs  to  be 
found  at  the  Philailelphia  and  Washington  stations. 


ROCKLAND  CEHETEKY. 

T3IERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Nortliern  New  Jer- 
X  sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23il  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT. —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
house,  semi-detached,  .50x25  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  liaths. 
Beautiful  surroundings  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  nnblisbed  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenne 
New  York  City. 


MJRBIED. 

Ella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rollin  A.  Sawyer,* was  married  to  Charles 
Henry  Colt  Esq.  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  the 
evening  of  ^  May  23,  1899,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Montclair,  by  her  father, 
assisted  by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Jnnkin,  and  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Rollin 
Alger  Sawyer,  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


NKW  AND  IMPROVED  SCHKDL’IiE. 


Pennsylvania  ICailroaii’s  New  Doiible-Deckeil 
Kerry  Boat  between  New  York  anil  Jersey 
City.  _ 


INCREASED  FERRY  SERVICE. 


New  Passenger  Cars. 


Wilh  the  general  change  of  time,  taking  effect  Sun¬ 
day,  May  21,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  make  some 
important  improvements  in  its  service  to  and  fniin  New 
York.  The  most  notable  changes  will  b«>  in  the  ferry 
service  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  A  new 
quadruple-propeller,  double-decked  ferry  boat  the 
‘’Philadelphia"— has  lieen  added  to  the  fleet  liitherto 
performing  the  service  to  and  fi-oni  the  West  Twenty- 
tliird  Street  Station.  This  new  boat  is  the  staneliest 
and  swiftest  ferry  Ixiat  afloat  in  New  York  harlxir. 
Complete  as  the  “St.  Ijouis,”  “ Pittsburg,” and  “New 
Brunswick  ”  are,  they  arc  scarcely  comparable  to  this 
latest  creation  of  the  American  shipbuilder. 

With  a  fleet  of  four  of  tlie  largest  and  best  ferry  boats 
ever  constructed,  the  scliedule  will  be  improved  to  leave 
West  Twenty-third  Street  and  Jersey  City  on  weekday.s, 
during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  every  fifteen  minutes 
instead  of  every  thirty  minutes  as  heretofore. 

The  schedule  between  Cortlandt  Street  and  Jersey 
City  will  also  tie  changi-d,  so  that  a  boat  will  leave  each 
side,  on  weekdays,  every  seven  and  eight  minutes,  alter¬ 
nately,  instead  of  every  ten  minutes  as  heretofore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  placed  in 
service  on  its  principal  through  trains  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Pittsburg  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  passenger  coaches  and  combined  cars,  with 
the  latest  improved  pattern  of  wide  platform  and  vesti¬ 
bule.  These  vestibules  are  tlie  entire  width  of  the  oars, 
and  are  inclosed  by  glass  windows  and  doors.  They 
form  excellent  observation  nooks,  besides  rendering 
passage  from  car  to  car  easy  and  perfectly  safe  and 
comfortable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  ever  on  tlie 
alert  to  provide  for  its  patrons  every  convenience  and 
facility  wliich  will  render  its  service  more  perfect. 


NEW  Pl’HLIC.VTIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Ethics  and 

Revelation;  Ht-nry  S.  Nasli.  S1..5(l. - From  Comte  to 

Beniamin  Kidd;  ‘Robert  Mackintosli  B.U.,  M.A  ,  D.D. 

$1.:'.6. 

Tlemino  H.  Revell  Company.  New  York  :  Christian 
Missions  and  Social  Progress;  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis 
I),D.  Volume  11.  S2..5(l.  -  -  Tlie  Student's  Cliallenge  of 
the  Churclies;  Luther  1).  Wislianl.  15  cents. 

The  Baker  <k  Tayi-ou  Co.mpanv,  New  York:  Field, 
Forest  ami  Wayside  Flowers;  Maud  Going  (E.  M.  Hard- 
inge).  $1.50 

LENT1LIION&  Company,  New  York  :  Tiie  Institutional 
Churcti;  Edward  Judson.  ;5(icents. 

T.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  :  Justice  to  the  .lew  ; 
Madison  C.  Peters.  $1.0o. 

PilESHYTERIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PCRLICATION,  Ricll- 
mond.  Va.:  Tatong.  the  Little  Slave  ;  A  Story  ot  Korea. 
Annie  Maria  Barnes.  $1  00.  — Exiaisition  of  ilie  Hook 
of  Church  Onler;  Rev.  F.  P.  Ramsay.  $1.2)  ---  Guess¬ 
ing  at  Hei-oes;  Miss  S.  O’H.  Dickson.  .50  eeiils.  Tlie 
Grangers  and  Ollier  Stories;  MissS.  O'll.  l)iek-on.  .50 
cents. — Dangersof  Christian  Science ;  Rev.  S.  K.  Winn 
D  D.  2  cents. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Pliiladeliiliiu :  Viuil  Sci¬ 
ence;  RolH’rt  Walter  M.D.  $i..50. 

Avil  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia:  North  of 
Market  Street ;  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  New  York 
Woman  in  Philadelphia.  .50 cents. 

D.  .1.  Stoddard,  365  Washington  St,  Buffalo:  The 
Passing  of  Christian  Si’ience  ;  C.  G.  Harger  Jr. 

PKKIDDICALS. 

Man:  -Ynnals  of  the  American  Aondetuv ;  Hook  Cul¬ 
ture:  Tlie  Kinsman:  Land  of  Sunshine:  Yale  Hex  iew; 

June;  Missionary  Review;  Harper’s  ^Monthly;  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Monthly;  St.  Nicholas:  Record  of  Cliristian  Work; 
Frank  LeslieN  I'opular  .Montlily;  Sunday  School  Illus¬ 
trator:  Magazine  of  Art:  (Jiiix-er;  Cassell’s  Magazine; 
Cassell's  Little  Folks;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Current 
Literature:  The  Century:  Tlie  RiKikman;  Sailor's  .Alag- 
azine ;  Pearson’s  Magazine;  Self  Culture;  Northwest 
MagaziiK’;  Woman's  Work  for  Woman.  Pilgrim  'readi¬ 
er;  Home  Magazine. 

UEPOBTS  AND  P.\MPIILETS. 

Some  of  the  Minor  Immoralities  of  tlie  Tobacco  Habit. 
Matthew  Woods  M.D. 


There  has  been  such  an  uiiexpectod  demand 
for  the  Evangelist  of  April  27  that  the  supply 
is  exhausted,  and  we  shall  he  grateful  for  any 
copies  that  our  subscribers  can  return  to  us. 


Jane  1,  1899 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  23. 

From  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
came  the  ultimatum  with  regard  to  the  over¬ 
tures  of  sixty-nine  Presbyteries  asking  for 
union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
expressing  confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
Church,  and  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  closer  union  between  the  two  bodies,  but  in 
view  of  all  that  has  passed  it  is  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  that  overtures  for  a  closer  union  must 
come  from  the  Southern  Church.  Later  in 
the  proceedings  some  gratification  was  felt  by 
a  telegram  from  the  Cumberland  Assembly,  now 
in  session  in  Denver,  in  which  this  was  alluded 
to  as  the  “mother  church.  ’’ 

With  regard  to  the  religious  influences  sur¬ 
rounding  our  Presbyterian  youth  in  Annapolis 
Academy,  the  committee  reported  that  the 
governing  rules  of  the  Academy  gave  the  cadets 
free  religious  liberty.  A  letter  from  Secretary 
Long  to  this  effect  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Z.  B. 
Campbell : 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  with  regard 
to  church  attendance  at  the  naval  academy. 
You  can  well  understand  that  some  general 
regulations  have  to  be  established.  The  present 
system  is  for  cadets  to  attend  religious  services 
at  the  chapel,  where  the  preacher  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Clark  of  the  Methodist  denomina¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  earnest 
of  clergymen.  W’hen,  however,  cadets  declare 
in  writing  that  they  cannot  conscientiously 
attend  services  at  the  chapel,  or  prefer,  on  the 
ground  of  religious  faith,  to  attend  some  other 
place  of  worship,  their  requests  to  that  effect 
are  granted,  except  if  they  are  minors  the 
written  approval  of  their  parents  is  required. 
Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  lilieral  or 
proper?  I  utterly  fail  to  understand  why  any 
clergyman  criticises  this  regulation.  Under  it 
the  cadets  have  the  privilege  of  going  wherever 
their  conscience  or  religious  faith  chooses. 

“The  slip  which  you  enclose  is  entirely  erro¬ 
neous  in  its  statements,  especially  in  stating 
that  ‘no  response  has  been  made’  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  A  reply  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weiderman,  December  23,  and  another,  April 
22,  to  the  Rev.  George  S.  Bell,  both  of  Annap¬ 
olis,  both  of  the  above  tenor. 

“Yours  very  truly,  John*  D.  Lox(}. ’’ 

Notwithstanding  some  breezy  attempts  to 
insist  that  Presbyterian  cadets  should  attend 
a  Presbyterian  church  the  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Coyle  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Homo  Missions  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  impulse  given  last  year  at 
W’inoua,  the  Home  Board  was  out  of  debt;  the 
receipts  were  $830,90(1.39,  expenditures,  $833,- 
293.20,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,(U3.33.  The 
report  requested  a  return,  however,  to  the  plan 
of  1890  (changed  in  1898)  as  to  the  distribution 
of  funds— the  recent  Synodical  plan  being  cum¬ 
brous  and  complicated.  This  recommendation 
was  subsequently  adopted,  and  the  Presbyterial 
plan  of  distribution  resumed.  The  death  of  Dr. 
John  Hall,  for  seventeen  years  President  of  the 
Board,  was  mentioned,  with  a  eulogy  of  his 
efficient  service.  It  was  strongly  urged  that 
freedom  from  debt  should  not  paralyze  gifts 
and  legacies.  The  Board  was  called  to  a  great 
advance  by  the  astonishing  events  of  the  past 
year.  More  territory  abroad  demands  more 
righteousness  at  home.  Greater  America  will 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  expansion 
unless  she  becomes  purer  America.  The  rule 
must  be  more  prayers,  larger  offerings  and  the 
watchword.  Forward! 

The  address  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  perhaps  only 
matched  for  eloquence  by  that  of  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
on  the  following  day.  It  showed  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  profound  sympathy  with  those— many 


of  them  home  missionaries — through  whose 
self-denying  zeal  the  debt  had  been  paid,  and 
gave  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  courage  and 
fortitude  with  which  the  missionaries  had  held 
the  fort  in  the  face  of  cruel  retrenchment. 
Dr.  Thompson’s  review  of  the  field  showed  it 
to  be  full  of  promise,  especially  in  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  whole  country  is  crying  for 
help — Utah,  the  Middle  States  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  great  Pacific  seaboard,  Minneapolis, 
is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
Home  Mission  work,  all  its  great  self-support¬ 
ing  and  missionary  churches  being  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  churches. 

The  Board  is  under  bonds  to  the  Church  to 
incur  no  new  debt ;  it  therefore  remains  for  the 
churches  to  provide  for  its  necessities.  The 
openings  before  it  imperatively  call  for  $83,000 
more  than  was  used  last  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Dodge,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  was  introduced  and  made  a 
brief,  dignified  and  telling  address,  urging 
that  our  educated  Church  should  read  its  own 
literature,  saying  that  the  most  painful  duty 
of  the  Board  is  to  refuse  appeals  and  begging 
the  Church  to  stand  by  its  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges 
was  read  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  showing 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  especially 
in  the  loyalty  and  self-denial  of  the  teachers 
of  the  institutions  under  this  Board.  Dr.  E. 
C.  Ray,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  spoke  of 
these  institutions  as  “the  depositories  of  power 
for  the  Church,’’  quoting  that  expression  from 
Dr.  Radcliffe’s  sermon. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24. 

This  being  the  Queen’s  eightieth  birthday,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  sending  the  following 
message : 

“To  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Windsor, 
England. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  America  tenders  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  your 
birthday,  and  rejoices  in  the  divine  guidance 
which  has  blessed  your  long  and  prosperous 
reign. 

“Robert  F.  Sample,  Moderator. 

“William  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. ’ ’ 

Dr.  M.  L.  Haines,  one  of  the  candidates  for 
Moderator,  then  read  a  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Missions,  which  for  compact 
statement  and  far-reaching  suggestions  was 
well  calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  the  cause. 
The  brilliant  address  of  Dr.  Brown  which  fol¬ 
lowed  brought  interest  up  to  the  pitch  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  began  by  a  touching  address  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  in  whose  place  he 
stood,  and  then  drew  a  marvellous  picture  of 
the  dawning  of  Christian  light  upon  Asia, 
upon  Africa,  upon  the  islands  of  the  seas, 
through  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of 
the  cost  at  which  a  converted  heathen  main¬ 
tains  his  Christian  profession.  There  are  now 
under  the  Board  702  missionaries  in  211  sta¬ 
tions.  The  heroism  w’ith  which  they  maintain 
their  posts  is  marvellous;  as  a  British  admiral 
said  to  one  missionary  baud,  “Men  have  been 
given  the  Victoria  cross  for  less.  ’’ 

The  Assembly  was  at  its  best.  The  intense 
interest  of  the  great  session  of  Tuesday, 
when  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions  made 
its  report,  was  equalled  and  excelled.  Both 
subjects  were  worthily  presented,  and  the  con¬ 
gregations  were  worthy  the  presentation.  The 
Assembly  was  of  one  mind,  one  faith,  one  Spirit. 

All  differences  are  forgotten  in  the  thought 
of  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Church.  The 
effectual  cure  for  schism,  nncharitableness, 
distrust,  and  all  mutual  misunderstandings  is 
found  in  the  common  enthusiasm  in  the  one 
great  mission. 

After  the  addresses  a  score  of  missionaries 
took  their  places  on  the  platform  as  the  con¬ 
gregation  stood  and  sang  “From  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains,  from  India’s  coral  strand.’’ 
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Short  speeches  were  made  by  missionaries 
MacNair  of  Japan,  Williams  of  Mexico,  Wad¬ 
dell  of  Brazil  and,  by  special  request  from  an 
Assembly  unmindful  of  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Melrose  of  Hainan  recited  a  verse  in 
the  Chinese  language. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted  without 
discussion. 

After  recess  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Meldrum  D.D. 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work. 
It  is  a  record  of  a  business  well  managed  and 
profitable ;  and  of  benevolence  without  a  debt. 
The  Board  refuses  to  undertake  anything,  be 
it  never  so  worthy,  if  it  involves  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  debt.  Dr.  Craven  followed  the  report 
with  an  address.  Judge  Robert  V.  Wilson 
and  others  made  short  speeches,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted. 

Two  points  were  emphasized  by  the  speakers: 

1.  That  no  contributions  to  the  Board  are 
used  in  the  Publication  Department.  On  the 
contrary,  this  department  itself  contributed 
$13,000  last  year  to  the  Sabbath -school  work. 
And 

2.  The  Sabbath-school  work  is  really  Home 
Mission  work,  aggressive  and  efficient. 

Dr.  Birch  was  concerned  because  he  discov¬ 
ered  certain  heretical  books  offered  for  sale  by 
the  stores  maintained  by  the  Board.  To  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Assembly,  Judge 
Wilson  replied  that  the  books  are  sold  which 
the  ministers  desire  to  read. 

The  old  Assembly  Herald  made  its  final  re¬ 
port,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox  D.D.  made  the 
first  report  of  the  new  Assembly  Herald.  Ho 
followed  with  a  brief  address  explaining  the 
report  and  its  recommendations. 

At  the  evening  meeting  five  hundred  dollars 
were  given  for  Foreign  Missions. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  25. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  A.ssembly 
Herald  was  adopted  after  a  brief  discussion. 
Henceforth  the  Boards  control  the  magazine. 
They  furnish  the  material  for  the  editor;  they 
pay  the  deficits  in  the  business  department; 
they  should  be  responsible  for  the  management. 
So  argued  the  Committee  and  so  voted,  unani¬ 
mously,  the  Assembly. 

Elder  Glass  of  Baltimore  proposed  co-opera¬ 
tion  not  only  with  Protestants  but  with  Roman 
Catholics  in  work  among  the  heathen,  and  the 
Assembly  was  not  shocked,  but  took  the  prac¬ 
tical  course  of  referring  the  resolution  to  th 
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Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  possibly  not  ex¬ 
pecting  any  xery  striking  immediate  result. 

Several  cities  desired  the  next  Assembly. 
The  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  recommendation  was  adopted.  In  the 
presence  of  the  delights  of  Minneapolis,  there 
were  none  to  advocate  a  return  to  Winona. 

A  temperate  report  and  discussion  on  Tem¬ 
perance  followed.  When  temperance  and  the 
Sabbath  are  to  be  discussed,  look  out  for  cranks 
— is  the  weather  signal— a  signal  this  time 
fortunately  uuprophetic. 

The  morning  ended  with  a  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  of  Christian  unity.  Bishop  Fallows,  in 
the  most  felicitous  and  graceful  speech  of  the 
Assembly,  gave  the  greetings  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Moderator  appropri¬ 
ately  responded,  and  the  Assembly  rose  and 
sang  ‘  ‘  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.  ’  ’ 

At  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  every  seat  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  gallery  was  occupied  to 
hear  the  discussion  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Gififert.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  which  the 
letter  had  been  referred,  announced  three  re¬ 
ports:  one  signed  by  all  the  Committee,  one 
signed  by  thirteen,  and  the  third  by  eight. 
The  reports  were  read,  and  then  distributed  to 
the  Commissioners.  The  first  stated  the  facts, 
the  Overtures  asking  action  and  Professor  Mc- 
Giflfert’s  answer  to  the  action  of  the  last 
Assembly.  It  then  continues : 

The  Assembly  notes  the  repudiation  by  Dr. 
McGiffert  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  his 
utterances  in  said  book  as  being  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  standards  of  our  Church,  and 
his  assertion  of  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and, 
while  accepting  the  same  as  sincere,  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  nevertheless,  reasserts  its  deliverance  of 
1898,  condemning  the  statements  of  said  book 
as  being  such  as  to  justify  the  interpretation 
BO  repudiated. 

Then  follows  a  long  doctrinal  statement 
affirming  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
as  instituted  by  the  “direct  personal  act  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  ’  ’  and  justification  by  faith. 
This  statement  is  in  part  Confessional,  and  in 
part  the  interpretation  of  the  Confession  by 
the  Committee.  Finally  all  Sessions  and  Pres¬ 
byteries  are  enjoined  “to  defend  and  protect 
these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Confes¬ 
sional  Church.  ’  ’ 

The  Moderator  stated  that  he  discovered  that 
this  report  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  this  Assembly  to  great  essential,  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Church,  and  he  called  upon 


the  Assembly  to  indicate  its  position  by  rising. 
Without  hesitation  or  discussion  the  Assembly 
by  a  rising  vote  unanimously  adopted  the  re¬ 
port. 

Dr,  Radcliffe  then  in  a  masterly  speech  of 
thirty  minutes  presented  the  majority  report 
as  follows:  We  recommend  that  the  whole 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  to  which  belongs  the  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  snch  disposition  as  in  its 
judgment  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  purity 
of  doctrine  may  require.  Signed:  Wallace 
Radcliffe,  S.  W,  Miller,  W.  P.  Merrill,  Joseph 
Dunn  Burrell,  Ford  C.  Ottman,  A.  M.  Reidi 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  Walter  Miller,  A.  M.  Don¬ 
aldson,  Robert  McKinnell,  John  Gilchrist, 
Francis  K.  Butler.  The  issue  he  stated  was 
simply  this:  The  majority  would  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
without  instructions;  the  minority  would 
direct  the  Presbytery  to  institute  process. 

He  argued :  The  majority  advocate  the  usual 
and  ordinary  procedure — there  is  nothing  so 
extraordinary  in  the  situation  as  to  demand 
any  other.  The  minority  report  contains  a 
threat,  and  therefore  is  an  obstacle  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the 
minority  report  is  the  institution  of  judicial 
process,  and  is  a  reflection  upon  New  York 
Presbytery.  That  Presbytery  needs  peace,  and 
the  minority  report  would  drive  a  ploughshare 
through  it.  It  is  growing  in  harmony,  its  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  disappearing,  and  there  is  a  new 
condition  of  things.  The  same  end  will  at  last 
be  attained,  but  the  way  of  the  majority  is  the 
way  of  peace.  Dr.  Radcliffe  closed  with  a  fer¬ 
vent  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  obliteration  of 
party  names  and  line,  and  the  unification  of 
the  Church. 

He  was  interrupted  by  frequent  outbursts  of 
applause,  and  at  the  end  the  Assembly  showed 
unmistakably  that  he  uttered  its  sentiments. 

Professor  Hobson  followed  with  an  address 
of  thirty  minutes  in  reply  to  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
and  in  advocacy  of  the  minority  report,  which 
was  as  follows: 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

The  General  Assembly,  while  deploring  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
writings,  hereby  direct  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  confer  with  him ;  and  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  Presbytery  that  Dr.  McGiffert 
fails  to  modify  his  views  so  as  to  conform 
them  to  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  directed  to  use  every  means  to  induce 
Dr.  McGiffert  to  withdraw  peaceably  from  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  But  if  he  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  so,  then  the  Presbytery  is  directed 
as  the  last  resort  to  proceed  with  the  case  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church. 

And  in  all  these  proceedings  the  Presbytery 
is  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness 
and  love  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Signed: 
Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson,  William  R.  Brown, 
F.  W.  Hinitt,  Dunlop  Moore,  Joseph  J.  Gil¬ 
christ,  William  H.  Scott,  James  A.  Lowes, 
George  T.  Coxhead. 

Dr.  Hobson  took  up  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  points 
attempting  to  answer  them.  His  speech  gained 
no  votes  for  his  report,  but  wearied  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  five-minute  speeches.  Drs.  Mc- 
Kibbin,  Hinitt,  Dunlop  Moore,  with  Elders 
Yereance  and  Dickson,  spoke  for  the  minority, 
and  Drs.  Merrill,  Gibbons,  Scott,  Balcom 
Shaw,  Dinsmore,  and  Elders  Jessup  and  Wil¬ 
son  for  the  majority.  Twice  the  discussion 
approached  the  danger  line,  but  it  did  not  cross 
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it.  Dr.  Radcliffe  closed  the  debate  with  a 
speech  of  ten  minutes.  A  motion  for  a  roll 
call  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  A  motion 
to  substitute  the  minority  report  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  then  the  majority  report  was 
adopted,  first  by  a  standing  vote  of,  at  the 
least,  five  to  one,  and  then  unanimously  by  the 
entire  Assembly,  So  ends  the  McGiffert  case 
in  the  Assembly.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York 
is  to  do  as  it  sees  best  in  the  interests  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  purity  of  doctrine.  The 
Assembly  unanimously  refuses  to  instruct  it. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  26. 

With  the  passing  of  the  McGiffert  case  inter¬ 
est  waned  perceptibly.  On  the  floor  half  the 
seats  were  empty,  and  there  were  very  few 
visitors  in  the  galleries. 

The  Peoria  overture  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 
The  Rev.  Jesse  Vf.  Brooks  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  The  Rev.  Douglas 
P.  Putnam  D.D.  read  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Church  Erection,  and  Dr.  Erskine  E. 
White  followed  with  a  speech  witty  and  in¬ 
forming.  The  Committee  on  Polity,  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Gibbons  D. D.,  Chairman,  made  its  re¬ 
port,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  overtures 
desiring  changes  quickly  went  the  way  of  all 
the  earth.  A  new  chapter  of  the  book  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  touching  judicial  commissions,  goes  to 
the  Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester  was  directed  to  prepare  an  overture  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  unemployed  min¬ 
isters  to  the  Church  courts.  The  Presbytery 
had  asked  the  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  preparation  of  snch  an  overture, 
and  this  report  constitutes  the  Presbytery  itself 
the  committee — a  novel  procedure,  but  possibly 
both  economical  and  effective.  The  Judicial 
Commission,  Judge  Robert  N.  Wilson  Chair¬ 
man,  reverses  in  part  the  action  of  the  Synod 
in  the  Warszawiak  case,  and  makes  necessary 
the  amendment  of  its  record  by  Synod  before 
further  steps  can  be  taken. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  on  Theological 
Seminaries  developed  little  new.  Dr.  Dins¬ 
more,  the  Chairman,  fears  that  we  pamper  our 
students,  and  would  have  a  more  heroic  style 
of  ministerial  service.  The  announcement  that 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Harrisburg  accepts  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Auburn  was  received  with  applause. 
A  series  of  reports  filled  up  the  remainder  of 
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WHOLESOME  ADVICE 


For  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak  and 
Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or 
woman  comes  to  me  complaining  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  loss  of  appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching, 
sour  watery  risings,  headaches,  sleeplessness, 
lack  of  ambition  and  a  general  run  down 
nervous  condition  I  advise  them  to  take  after 
each  meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth,  and  thus  mingle  with  the  food  eaten. 
The  result  is  that  the  food  is  speedily  digested 
before  it  has  time  to  sour  and  ferment.  These 
tablets  will  digest  food  anyway  whether  the 
stomach  wants  to  or  not,  because  they  contain 
harmless  digestive  principles,  vegetable  es¬ 
sences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal,  which  supply 
just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks.  I  have 
advised  the  tablets  with  great  success,  both 
in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increase  flesh  in  thin  nervous  patients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia,  and  as  soon 
as  the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not 
know  what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and 
as  they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they 
can  be  used  as  ofteu  as  desired  with  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone 
whose  stomach  is  at  all  deranged  will  find 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets.  They  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach 
weakness  or  disease  except  cancer  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Full  size  package  at  druggists  50  cents. 
Send  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich., 
for  little  book  on  stomach  troubles,  mailed 
free. 


the  session — on  correspondence,  the  narrative 
of  religion,  necrology — without  especial  points 
of  interest.  The  narrative  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  Assembly  Herald.  A  thanksgiving  meet¬ 
ing  occupied  the  evening. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  27. 

The  last  session  of  the  Assembly  showed  still 
a  large  attendance  of  Commissioners.  The 
memorial  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  in  the 
Warszawiak  case  was  returned  to  the  Session 
as  not  in  order.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Mileage  and  Entertainment  excited  consid¬ 
erable  discussion.  The  Assembly  this  year  cost 
137,000,  and  it  was  not  ready  to  add  anything 
to  the  large  expense.  The  salary  of  the  Stated 
Clerk  was  increased  to  |4,000.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  hour  was  occupied  with  the  routine 
usual  at  the  close  of  au  Assembly. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

“Wesley  Church’’  does  not  sound  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  the  handsome  Methodist  edifice — 
nearest  neighbor  to  General  Assembly’s  West¬ 
minster  Church  —  hospitably  housed  great 
crowds  of  Presyterian  women  gathered  with 
General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis  in  annual 
convention.  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  dele¬ 
gates,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  joined  with  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  women  in  welcoming 
missionaries  and  keeping  the  feast.  A  day’s 


journey  brought  a  goodly  number  of  Dakota 
Indian  pupils  from  Good  Will  Mission  to  make 
the  finest  object  lesson  for  Home  Mission  work 
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that  could  be  tangibly  presented  to  Missionary 
Society  workers. 

Stalwart  Dakota  “post-graduate’’  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  same  field  kept  the  younger  ones 
in  countenance  and  joined  in  the  Dakota 
hymns,  whose  strange  language  to  familiar 
tunes  thrilled  the  sympathetic  audience. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  features  that  made 
up  the  program  of  Friday’s  all- day  session. 
The  presence  of  Mrs.  Darwin  B.  James,  the 
President,  again  in  the  chair  after  her  absence 
abroad,  was  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  her  co¬ 
workers  in  the  Synods,  as’they  testified  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception.  Official  reports  were 
concise  and  crisp,  but  showed  how  great  is 
the  scope  of  the  work  covered  and  what  mighty 
agencies  for  good  can  be  set  to  work  by  fine 
organization  and  steady  consecrated  effort. 
The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Pierson,  reported  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  members  in 
auxiliary  societies,  aside  from  the  young  army 
of  Christian  Endeavorers  who  lend  a  hand  in 
the  women’s  special  department  of  the  Home 
Mission  enterprise.  The  outline  of  the  year’s 
work  indicated  three  distinctive  points  empha¬ 
sized:  (1)  the  maintenance  by  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  all  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Home 
.Missions  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year;  (2) 
the  Anti-Mormon  campaign;  (3)  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Circle  of  daily  prayer  for  the  outiiour- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  summary  showed 
a  gratifying  increase  of  auxiliary  societies  and 
an  advance  in  young  people’s  work ;  the  ‘  ‘  field’  ’ 
reports  gave  evidence  of  growing  spiritual 
results  and  a  decided  advance  along  the  line  of 
self-support;  altogether  a  healthy  showing  on 
both  sides  of  the  record. 

Miss  Lincoln,  the  Treasurer,  put  it  into  fig¬ 
ures  in  brave  array,  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  being  $330,055.39.  Her  analysis  of  these 
figures  made  statistics  interesting. 

What  a  prosperous  missionary  magazine  may 
incidentally  accomplish  was  revealed  in  the 
talk  given  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Finks,  editor  of  the 
Home  Mission  Monthly.  The  increased  sub¬ 
scription  list  this  year  enables  the  Woman’s 
Board  to  re-open  two  debt-closed  schools  in 
Utah  from  surplus  funds.  There  was  no  lack 
of  applause  when  this  result  was  announced, 
especially  as  no  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  magazine  to  help  out  such  accomplish- 
meut.  The  report  of  the  Young  People’s  de¬ 
partment,  given  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  M. 
Josephine  Petrie,  brought  an  instant  demand 
for  its  publication  for  the  use  of  Endeavor 
Societies,  which  was  good  evidence  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  nature. 

Mrs.  Coulter  of  the  Freedmen’s  Department, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of 
Mission  Schools,  covered  field  statistics  very 
graphically,  and  the  missionaries  themselves 
gave  the  personal  touch  that  made  the  whole 
field  real  and  vivid.  “I  come  to  rap  at  the 
door  of  your  benevolence,  and  I’ll  be  plumb 
disappointed  if  you  don’t  say  ‘Come  in,’  ’’  was 
the  greeting  of  Miss  Stephenson  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  in  the  old-time  Southern  mountaineer 
English  of  the  girl  who  wanted  admission  to 
the  Home  Industrial  School.  She  followed 
it  up  with  a  strong  plea  for  these  kinsfolk  in 
the  South:  “We  uns  ain’t  lookin’  fer  riches, 
only  jist  a  chance  to  git  our  children  ready 
fer  the  kingdom.  ’’ 

Miss  Alice  Hyson  told  of  her  home  among 
the  Penitentes  of  Ranchos  de  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  where  she  is  the  only  American 
among  a  Mexican  community  of  twenty-five 
hundred  needy  souls. 

Mrs.  Palmer  of  Brainerd  Institute,  South 
Carolina,  portrayed  the  need  in  the  “black 
belt,’’  Miss  Irwin  of  Utah,  several  of  the  Good 
Will  missionaries,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alaska,  also  giving  word  pictures  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  stations.  The  present  agitating  question 
of  Mormonism  made  a  distinctive  feature  and 
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was  fearlessly  discussed  by  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hamlin 
of  Washington.  Home  Mission  women  must 
take  note  of  the  trend  of  affairs  in  our  own 
country,  as  Mrs.  James  clearly  showed  in  her 
vigorous  address.  Mrs  Hamlin’s  handling  of 
the  Mormon  topic  showed  how  carefully  they 
are  taking  note  and  taking  action  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mormon  issue. 

Women  stand  long  sessions  well,  and  the 
broad  range  of  subjects  covering  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Board  did  not  daunt  the  great 
representative  body.  When  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  President  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  closed  the  long  day’s  exercises  with  his 
ringing  words  and  fervent  prayer,  delegates 
clasped  hands  in  joyful  recognition  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  work  the  Lord  had  wrought  through 
devoted  organized  Home  Mission  effort. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

WISCONSIN. 

Belleville — Verona. — These  two  churches 
have  called  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Eells  of  the  senior 
class  in  McCormick  Seminary.  He  will  make 
his  home  in  the  Belleville  parsonage  early  in 
June. 

Richland  Centre. — Mr.  Martin  of  McCor¬ 
mick’s  graduating  class  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  this  church  May  24. 

Eau  Claire.— This  church  called  last  fall  a 
Congregational  minister  from  the  far  East. 
At  the  spring  meeting  of  Chippewa  Presbytery 
he  was  examined  and  found  unsound  in  the 
faith.  The  whole  Presbytery  were  a  unit  in 
this  matter.  But  Eau  Claire  Church  does  not 
want  to  give  him  up,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  finally  agreed  to  let  him  in.  A 
minority  protested  and  what  the  outcome  may 
be  is  uncertain. 

Waunokee. — This  “forlorn  hope’’  is  in  bet¬ 
ter  bands  and  may  yet  rise  up  and  let  the  light 
shine.  Totally  neglected  for  a  dozen  years  by 
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the  P^resbyteiy,  it  was  finally  visited  and  a  man 
of  the  right  spirit  is  in  the  pnlpit. 

Milwaukee. —The  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Chapin, 
for  three  years  the  pastor  of  Perseverance  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
on  April  80,  bnt  remained  in  Milwaukee  fur 
some  weeks. 


Merrill. — The  congregation  of  the  West  Side 
Presbyterian  Church  will  soon  be  vacant,  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Overstreet  having  been  called  to 
Nobles ville,  Ind.  He  expects  to  go  there  about 
September  1. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kat.ama7.oo  Presbytery- — Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Davis  D.D.  has  been  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  P. 
Pullenwider  to  that  of  Chicago.  The  Rev. 
James  Kirkland  returns  to  Presbytery  as  sup¬ 
ply  of  Kalamazoo  North  Church.  Rev.  Nath¬ 
aniel  B.  Andrews  was  forced  to  resign  his 
charge  of  Edwardsbnrg  Church  by  ill  health, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Prentice  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  is  his  successor.  Presbytery  adopted 
resolutions  deprecating  the  admission  of 
Brigham  H.  Roberts  of  Utah  to  Congress,  and 
directed  them  to  be  forwarded  to  representa¬ 
tives.  Presbytery  pledged  an  earnest  effort  to 
double  the  contributions  of  our  churches  to 
our  Boards  the  coming  year.  The  fall  meeting 
was  appointed  in  Benton  Harbor.  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Missionary  Society  held  a  fine  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  were  encouraged  by  tidings  of  a  1.500  legacy 
for  Missions,  and  of  other  large  offerings  in 
prospect.  Bountiful  collations  and  social  good 
cheer  were  provided  by  the  generous  Martin 
people.  The  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Rea  was  moderator. 

F.  Ro.ssiter,  S.  C. 

Saginaw. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  recently  welcomed  twenty-three  members 
into  fellowship. 

Kat.ama7.oo  Presbytery’s  contribution  to 
the  Church  Boards  for  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1898,  was  $2,877;  being  $1.2.5  per  church 
member.  Effort  should  be  directed,  more  than 
it  is,  to  increase  the  number  of  givers  to  the 
Boards. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Black  Hills  Presbytery  met  at  Stur¬ 
gis,  with  sermon  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Pearson  of 
Hot  Springs.  All  the  ministers,  save  two, 
were  present  and  the  lay  delegation  was  large. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jeimings  moderated  the  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Foland  serving  as  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerk.  The  Rev.  B.  E.  P.  Prugh  was 
dismissed  to  Athens,  and  the  Rev.  George  P. 
Beard  to  Kansas  City  Presbyteries.  The  latter 
has  been  the  honored  head  of  our  membership 
list  and  the  former  Chairman  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee.  This  responsibility  now  falls 
to  the  Rev.  Chester  H.  Foland,  who,  released 
from  the  pastorate  at  Edgemont,  removes  to 
Whitewood,  formerly  served  by  Mr.  Beard. 
The  Rev.  B.  E.  P.  Pmgh’s  place  at  Rapid 
City  is  to  be  taken  by  a  graduate  of  Auburn 
Seminary.  Summer  men  will  supply  the  re¬ 
maining  vacancies  at  Edgemont  and  Hill  City. 
Presbytery  overtnred  the  Assembly  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  expulsion  of  Polygamist  B. 
H.  Roberts  from  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Temporary  license  to  preach  was 
granted  to  Elder  H.  A.  Marshall  of  Spearfish 
Valley  Church.  This  young  organization  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  business  of  building  a  house 
of  worship,  not. forgetting  to  maintain  spiritual 
activities  as  well.  Vale  Church  reported  its 
church  completed  and  dedicated.  The  Lead 
Church  is  struggling  to  raise  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  its  greatly  needed  Home.  The 
room  in  which  it  now  worships  is  outgrown, 
and  indeed  can  be  had  only  about  three  months 
longer.  A  few  hundred  dollars’  aid  can  be 
wisely  extended  to  them.  Several  of  the 
churches,  notably  Hot  Springs  and  Lead,  re¬ 
ported  special  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshing. 
The  total  membership  of  the  churches  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  by  more  than  10  per 
cent. — upwards  of  two-thirds  of  which,  sev¬ 
enty-one,  was  on  examination.  There  was 
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also  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Hoards — that  to  Home  Missions 
was  nearly  45  per  cent,  and  was  noted  with 
rejoicing.  W.  S.  PiCTKUsox,  S.  C. 


OBITUARY. 

HKNUY  N.  I’.VIL. 

Mr.  Paul  died  suddenly  at  Atlanta  on  the 
morning  of  April  7,  while  ou  a  trip  through 
the  West  and  South  in  pursuit  of  liealth,  he 
having  never  fully  recovered  from  au  attack  of 
grip  during  the  past  wiuter.  The  deceased 
was  a  sou  of  the  distinguished  physician,  John 
Rodman  Paul  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  civil  engineering. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on 
Lives  and  (irantiug  Annuities,  with  which 
company  he  was  connected  for  many  years. 
He  was  widely  known  and  esteemed  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  the  social  circles  of  his  native 
city.  Thus  for  many  years,  he  was  an  Elder 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  a  Manager  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Publication.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Paul,  and  one  son,  Henry  N.  Paul,  Jr.  survive 
him.  He  also  leaves  a  brother,  J.  Rodman 
Paul  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  portion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Calvary  Church  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Sparhawk  Jones,  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
Elder,  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by 
many: 

One  of  the  inestimable  boons  bestowed  by 
the  Go.spel  is  this,  that  it  has  put  a  new  aspect 
upon  what  is  called  death ;  shorn  it  ot  much  of 
its  gloom  and  despair  and  turned  it  into  a 
gateway  leading  onward  and  upward.  Since 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  showed  in  him¬ 
self  the  pattern  of  an  undying  manhood,  the 
whole  conception  of  life  and  its  issues  has  been 
radically  changed,  at  least  for  those  who  bear 
his  image  and  do  his  will.  From  the  Christian 
standpoint  Death  becomes  simply  the  vestibule 
into  a  larger,  ampler  life.  Hence  Christ  said, 
“I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  ”  “Life” 
was  a  favorite  word  with  him ;  he  does  not  use 
the  word  “salvation”  as  often  as  the  word 
“life.”  As  much  as  to  say  that  man  is  not 
truhj  liring  yet,  but  shall  live  after  a  while,  if 
he  shows  himself  worthy  of  this  great  privi¬ 
lege.  This  is  a  totally  new  idea,  and  one 
which  we  owe  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
demption  and  resurrection.  In  this  world  we 
live  in  the  symbol,  in  the  shadow,  in  the  pre¬ 
tense  and  make-believe;  but  out  of  the  symbol 
and  the  shadow  they  who  are  fit  for  it  shall 
migrate  into  the  reality  and  shall  learn  and  ex¬ 
perience  what  it  is  to  lire  v»tn  God.  All 
human  life  is  a  progress  of  this  kind,  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  rawness  to  ripe¬ 
ness,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  crude¬ 
ness  to  maturity.  And  as  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  boy  outgrows  the  toys  and  tools  that  once 
amused  him  aud  passes  on  to  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  to  its  activities  and  achievements, 
he  outgrows  his  childish  sports  and  apparel 
and  moves  forward  to  higher  realities,  of  which 
his  earlier  interests  and  occupations  were  only 
types  and  preparations.  Every  human  life  is  a 
steady,  unresting  advance  from  point  to  point, 
throwing  off,  now  here,  again  there,  soine 
article,  some  opinion,  some  feeling,  some  habit, 
some  expectation,  something  no  longer  needed 
and  which  one  has  outgrown  and  survived, 
until  finally  we  reach  the  bound  of  life  when 
the  soul  seems  to  say  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
use  even  for  the  body  and  its  organs,  or  for  any 
of  the  things  of  time  and  is  ready  to  move  out 


of  them  into  a  new  world  and  a  new  style  of 
life.  That  more,  that  migration,  we  call 
“death;”  bnt  it  is  only  the  man  getting  rid 
of  his  integuments,  it  is  the  human  spirit  get¬ 
ting  unshackled  of  obstructions  aud  rising  to 
the  vision  of  reality.  So  the  lesson  of  Death  is 
life  and  to  the  good,  the  reverent,  the  devout, 
the  pure,  the  humble,  to  the  Christian  soul  it 
means  an  abundant,  overflowing,  superlative 
life,  and  our  great  business  here  is  so  to  use 
the  things  that  serve  the  present  need  aud  all 
these  temporalities,  and  perishing  types  and 
symbols  which  the  soul  must  outgrow,  that 
they  shall  not  interfere  w’ith  that  absolute  and 
eternal  life  which  is  our  birthright,  if  we 
choose  to  claim  it. 

We  are  assembled  to-day  to  pay  the  last  token 
of  respect  aud  affection  to  one  who  gave  ample 
evidence  that  he  understood  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  a  true  life  can  be  lived  in  this 
world  and  who  used  this  world  as  not  abusing 
it.  I  cannot  adequately  characterize  our  de¬ 
parted  brotner  and  friend.  Nor  is  there  need. 
I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  him 
well  and  much  longer  than  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  him.  For  many  years  he  has 
gone  in  and  out  of  this  church  and  up  aud 
down  through  this  community ;  blameless,  ex¬ 
emplary,  true,  honored  of  all,  a  consecrated 
man,  and  one  who  looked  npon  life  from  the 
sanctuary  of  great  principles  and  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  trust  and  a  responsible  stewardship. 
Y'on  know  his  virtues  and  amenities.  His 
nature  so  simple  and  sweet,  his  conscience 
quick  and  correct,  his  manner  ever  cordial  and 
affable,  his  heart  generous,  his  hand  liberal 
above  most,  his  friendship  sincere,  his  prayers 
so  humble  and  reverent,  his  faith  childlike 
and  trustful,  his  religious  convictions  deep  and 
firm,  and  his  consistency  steadfast.  Then,  too, 
he  had  that  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  in¬ 
tellectual  possessions  —  jndgment,  sound  sense 
and  discretion  which  made  him  a  wise  coun¬ 
sellor,  a  safe  adviser,  a  judicious  mind,  a  tower 
of  strength.  Bnt  why  multiply  words?  It  is 
the  life  that  speaks,  that  tells ;  he  has  lived  be¬ 
fore  us  and  the  memory  will  ever  be  fragrant, 
rich  aud  satisfying.  We  shall  sorely  miss  him ; 
this  community  will  miss  him.  for  he  was  a 
rare  man  and  hard  to  duplicate ;  his  brethren 
of  the  Session  will  miss  him.  for  they  waited 
for  his  words  aud  listened  to  his  counsel  and 
loved  his  character ;  this  congregation,  whom 
he  served  so  long  and  faithfully  as  a  ruling 
elder,  will  miss  him,  for  he  was  a  pillar  in 
God’s  house,  a  shining  example,  a  prince  among 
men.  “  T’ig 

W’ho  will  be  baptized  for  the  dead?  Who 
will  take  his  place  in  this  church,  in  this 
community?  “Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly 
ceaseth,  the  righteous  fail  from  amongj2,the 
children  of  men.  ’  ’ 

“  Servant  of  Christ,  well  done. 

Rest  from  thy  blessed  employ. 

Thy  battle  fought,  thy  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy.” 


BLANCARD’S 


IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  AN/EMlA.POORNESSof  the  BLOOD, ' 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA,  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “Blancard” 
ALL  DRUnOISTS, 

^  E.  FOUQERA  &  CO. ,  N.  Y.  Agte.  for  U.  S. 
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EUROPE 


Estab. 

1844 


H.  CAZE  A  SONS 

TOURIST  AGENCY 

R.  H.  Crundkn,  Gen'l  aot. 

Forty  Programme!*,  all  Europe,  now  ready — say 
where  you  are  goInR.  Individual  trips  Escorted 
parties.  Round  the  World.  Tourist  <  tazette,  100  pp 
free.  113  Broadway,  New  York;  220  routh  Clark 
Street,  Chicago ;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston ; 
14  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PASTORATE. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Roselle,  N.  J., 
celebrated  last  week  the  twenty  fifth  anni* 
versary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  I.  Alstyne 
Blanvelt  D.  D.  On  Sunday  there  were  com¬ 
memorative  services,  including  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  church.  Social  rejoicings  occu¬ 
pied  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  and  by  the 
generosity  of  their  people  the  !  pastor  and  his 
wife  will  enjoy  a  trip  to  England. 

The  Roselle  Church  is  not  a  large  one,  nor  a 
wealthy  one,  nor  an  old  one.  It  has  had 
bat  one  pastor  besides  Dr.  Blanvelt,  and  that 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs  D.D.,  who 
commenced  his  ministerial  work  with  the 
church  when  it  was  only  two 'years  old  and 
left  it  in  1874  to  enter  Union  Theological  Selm- 
inary.  Dr.  Briggs’s  peculiar  views  have  not 
commended  themselves  to  his  old  parishioners, 
but  the  man  himself  has  a  warm  place  in 
their  hearts.  Dr.  Blanvelt ’s  pastorate  has 
been  one  of  no  marked  events,  but  one  of 
steady,  healthy  growth.  The  original  church 
has  been  replaced  by  a  larger  edifice,  and 
already  the  seating  committee  find  difficulty 
in  accommodating  new  comers.  It  has  been  a 
peaceable  church,  not  for  lack  of  strong  and 
decided  opinions,  whether  on  the  part  of  pastor 
or  people,  but  because  of  the  dominance  of 
Christian  love.  There  have  been  times  of 
stress  when  it  would  have  taken  very  little  to 
raise  a  storm,  but  nintaal  consideration,  even 
more  than  forbearance,  has  won  the  day,  and 
it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
cordially  and  closely  united  church  anywhere 
in  the  land.  Each  member  has  borne  his  share 
in  this,  but  the  pastor  has  been  the  dominant 
element,  seconded  most  fully  by  the  patriarch 
of  the  church.  Col.  Aaron  D.  Hope,  its  first 
elder,  and  still,  tbongh  fourscore  years  have 
whitened  his  hair  Tand  lessened  the  vigor  of 
his  step,  active  in  all  church  work. 

Dr.  Briggs  left  one  legacy  of  great  value, 
namely,  free  pews  and  the  envelope  system  of 


From  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
"BLYMYER”  CHURCH  BELL 
has  received  the  unquallfled  praise  of 
those  who  live  within  the  sound  of  Its 
pealing.  The  “Blymyer”  has  much  to 
Interest  the  circumspect  purchaser  in  Its 
tone,  volume  and  cost. 


i  Aubergier’satri 

I  Lactucarium 

‘  Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
‘  Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
;  pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
•  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
‘  ert  And  them  almost  Indispensable. 

-  E.  FOUCEWA  A  CO..  NEW  YOWIC 


,  ....£$  WHERE  AU  ELSE  FAILS.  , 

I  Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Q<H>d.  Use  | 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists 


.  *^1  U'M.R.T4QN  > 


meeting  church  expenses.  When  he  first  per¬ 
formed  it,  his  trustees  were  very  doubtful.  He 
carried  the  day  by  pledging  himself  to  accept 
only  what  should  be  subscribed  over  and  above 
a  certain  amount  set  apart  for  other  church 
expenses  and  benevolences.  His  confidence  was 
fully  sustained  and  proportionately  the  church 
is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the  State,  while 
no  one  would  listen  to  a  change  of  plan.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Blanvelt  expect  to  sail  for  England 
June  12,  and  with  them  will  go  many  wishes 
for  a  safe  and  pleasant  trip,  and  renewed  vigor 
for  continued  service.  E.  M.  B. 


It  is  not  yonr  business  and  mine  to  study 
whether  we  shall  get  to  heaven,  even  to  stndy 
whether  we  shall  be  good  men :  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  study  how  we  shall  come  into  the  midst 
of  the  purposes  of  God  and  have  the  unspeak¬ 
able  privilege  in  these  few  years  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  his  work.  — Phillips  Brooks. 


SOME  VERY  FAST  TRAINS  ON  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Speaking  of  the  running  of  trains  at  a  mile  'a  minute 
speed,  an  expert  iu  these  matters  said  to  The  Saunterer 
yesterday 

“  I  see  by  reference  to  a  published  statement  that  the 
fastest  train  in  the  country  will  be  put  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Saratoga.  According  to  the  leav¬ 
ing  and  arriving  time,  its  speed  is  not  a  mile  a  minute, 
but  a  little  over  forty-nine  miles  an  hour.  The  sixty- 
minute  flyer  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Atlantic 
City  is  much  faster. 

“The  regular  schedule  time  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail, 
road’s  Atlantic  City  Flyer,  last  summer,  was  sixty-flve 
miles  an  hour  from  Camden  to  Winslow  Junction,  and 
seventy-five  miles  an  hour  from  the  latter  point  to 
Absecon. 

“There  are  two  trains  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  regular  schedule 
that  make  a  faster  run  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
‘  Business  Man’s  Express,’  leaving  Philadelphia  at  7.83 
in  the  morning,  is  scheduled  at  49.83  miles  per  hour, 
while  its  mate,  the  4.(10  P.M.  from  New  York,  annihilates 
time  at  the  rate  of  .'>0.30  miles  per  hour.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  these  two  trains  are  really  the  fastest  regular 
trains  in  the  country,  and  on  sections  of  the  road,  notably 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  their  scheduled 
speed  is  considerably  over  a  mile  a  minute.  The  sus. 
tained  rate  of  speed,  by  the  way,  on  all  express  trains  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  New  York,  Philadel. 
ph  ia  and  Washington,  is  fully  as  high  as  that  on  any  other 
railroad.  Taking  thirty-five  trains  in  this  group,  the 
lowest  rate  of  speed  per  hour  is  forty-one  and  a  fraction, 
while  all  of  the  others  range  from  forty-four  to  fifty 
miles  per  hour.’’— Inquirer,  5,  17,  09. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 


The  well-known  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  lias  just  been  re-organized  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company.  Tlie  capi¬ 
talization  is  The  incoriiorators  re  H.  Lee 

Borden,  Joseph  Milbank,  William  J.  Roger-,  Alliert  J. 
Milbank  and  Isaac  Milbank.  The  entire  amount  of 
stock  was  taken  by  the  stockholders  of  the  old  company^ 
except  a  portion  which  was  set  aside  to  be  sold  to  some 
of  the  prominent  and  most  valued  employees  of  the 
company.  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company  Is  at  the 
present  time  the  largest  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
food  products  in  the  world. 

Tlie  first  output  of  Gail  Borden’s  valuable  invention 
dates  back  to  1857,  and  a  year  later  an  organization  was 
formed  which  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company.  The  fame  of  the 
Gail  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  became  world-wide  Tlie 
civil  war  precipitated  upon  the  company  very  heavy  de¬ 
mands  for  its  product,  and  the  Northern  armies  were 
supplied  as  extensively  as  manufacturing  facilities 
would  permit. 

During  the  late  war  with  Spain,  among  the  first  food 
supplies  to  follow  the  American  troops,  whether  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines,  was  the  Eagle 
Brand,  and  the  Red  Cross  outfit  was  not  considered  com¬ 
plete  without  a  liberal  stock.  Since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Kane,  the  exploring  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions 
have  deemed  it  their  most  important  Item  of  food. 
Lieutenant  Peary  only  recently  testified  very  highly  of 
Its  value,  and  his  present  expedition  was  well  supplied 
with  it. 

Constant  additions  to  the  Company’s  manufacturing 
facilities  have  been  made  year  by  year  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand.  New  factories  have  been 
added,  until  now  it  operates  fifteen  very  large  plants, 
among  which  are  some  that  outrank  in  size,  capacity 
and  actual  product  manufactured  any  other  factories 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  world. 


THE 

“FOUR-TRACK 

SERIES.” 


The  New  York  Central’s  boolss  of  travel. 

These  small  books  are  filled  with  information 
regarding  the  resorts  of  America,  best  routes, 
time  required  for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 


'Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  booklet  of  32  pages,  4x8, 
gives  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  of  twenty -five  books ; 
this  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS. 

YORK-ALB4NT.  Albany  Female  Academy. 
TN  a  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal, 

RYE  SEMINARY  rBs’ 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Hisses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  F<fR  c?rl:s. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  la  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vaasar  and  Wellesley,  special  Courses  In  Art,  Literature, 

andMusic.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

nOLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  OERRISH,  Enolewood,  N.  J. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“Xh©  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 

lUcw  York  ‘^."“1''™“”. 

ii  Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MABT  SCHOONMiKKR’S  SCHOOL  FOB  6IBLS 
Certificate  admits  tf>  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 

Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  F»A. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  Latin  and  (ieneral 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar, 

HOTELS. 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIOM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  H.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  apraintments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  VVater  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms,  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

|-||LL 

A  select  family  Hotel  accommodating 
^  Llr  about  KiO  guests;  relief  from  hay  fever, 

HOI  JSF  malaria,  charming  scenery,  delight¬ 

ful  drives,  golf  links,  pure  mountain 

Pnmnev  N  V  ft.  Through  trains 

ruinpey,  n.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

and  9.30  P.  M.  for  Onatovia  Station. 
Send  for  Booklet,  C.  A.  PETRIE. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  oars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table 
Twelfth  seaaon.  $8.00  to  ftJ.OO.  THE  MISSES  JONES. 

OULLIVAN  COUNTY  CLUB.  To  rent,  lovelycottage, 
O  six  rooms,  bath  and  closets,  furnished  for  house¬ 
keeping;  boating,  bathing,  flshinganddriving;  1700feet 
elevation  ;  very  desirable.  Address  for  further  particu¬ 
lars,  Trcman,  21  E.  16th  Street,  City, 


i 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILJl-  K*W  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

„  OONNXOTBD  BY  PRIYATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
We  buy  and  sell  idl  flratclaHs  InYest-  t  a  a 

ment  Secorltles  on  commission.  We  I H VftSlilllftllL 
rwselre  aoooonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  u  b 

OorporattoDS,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  Xbkv^* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Oanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Forelsn 
oonntrlea,  IncludlnK  Sooth  Africa. 

liCt/tCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchann  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
C/FCdlt  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

laiestmeiit  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Booclit  and  Sold  on  Oommlaelon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUL  ST..  N.  T. 

Established  1887.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAU  KSXATK 

PATTERSON.  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


30  BROAD  STREET 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Valw. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  00 


State  Bonds  .  .  *8,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  761,81183 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1, *48,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  108,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  126,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,428,100  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  160,000  OO 
I  Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocka  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  UDcollectM  and  in  bands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1809  . 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Ca^tal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


NEW  YORK  I 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "  DIBNUS" 

Andrew  S.  Patterson  Hamilton  S.  Corwin 

Stuart  H.  Patterson 


rT'l-t  Annual  Summer  Tours 

Norway  and  Central  Europe. 
Small  party  conducted  by  PKOFESSOK  CAMILLE  THUIl- 
WANGEK,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
reforrir.a>  to  THE  EVANGELIST, 


WASHINGTON 

/**^*****‘\  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Market  Value. 
$894,130  72 
1,789,249  74 
1,909,800  OO 

26.800  OO 
790,811  83 

1,336,630  OO 

90.800  OO 
172,887  OO 

4,096,194  OO 
339,480  OO 

91.800  OO 

248,498  S3 
121,628  OO 

833,983  99 
80,034  18 
$12,161,164  79 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,048,877  OO 
684,788  43 
4,427,802  36 
$12,161,164  79 
$7,427,802  36 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,427,802  36 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  (  Vice-Presidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  ^retaries. 
HENRY  J,  FERRIS,  ] 
WILL^M^^^^NEY,  f  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWFILL,  J 
New  York,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years'  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  sbowini 
location  of  lands.  Over  8150,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINQ  loans  on  my  txmks. 

WILLIAM  T.  80CDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

903  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$i5»50o»ooo. 


The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washlngrton  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  speciflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insarance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 

..Nova  Scotia  Tours.. 

July  and  August  Ssealo'*’'""''**'' 

Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with  whom  you  will 
quickly  feel  the  “comradeship”  of  travel.  Une  party  will  visit 
the  scenes  of  Lotujffllow'i  Eranprllne,  another  the  beautiful 
Bros  D'Or  Lakes  and  the  mines  of  I'ape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia  is 
cool  and  bracing.  The  Itineraries  will  lie  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  rush  and  hurry  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers. 
If  you  want  to  so  to  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  write  ua 
Address  (with  2  c.  stamp.) 


A8.SOCIATE  EDITOR 
OF  EDUCATION 


Bromfleld  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

48  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUBFLUS, 


812,000,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorised  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  sneh 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Free.  D.  Willis  James,  rice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Awistanf  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
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